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Twin Evils 


First and foremost among the hateful, 
corroding and inhuman influences of our 
age, I place communism. 

I accuse world communism of seeking 
power at any price, of keeping alive the 
threat of war—at.a time when the human 
race recognizes that war is the greatest 
curse and destroyer of mankind—and of 
exterminating human freedom and liberty 
over vast areas of the earth by the most 
cruel methods imaginable. 

I accuse world communism of reviving 
slave labor on a mass basis, thereby destroy- 
ing the dignity of the individual and reduc- 
ing him to a status of a prisoner of the 
state, without a soul, without a mind of his 
own, without a reason for existence. 

But communism is only one of the twin 
evils which beset our times. The other is 
toryism, promoted by a reactionery com- 
bination in Congress. 

The tories profess to hate communism 
but, consciously or unconsciously, they are 
through legislative action drawing people 
into the ranks of the Communist Party. 

The tories profess to love freedom, but 
only for themselves, not for labor. 

To my mind, the basic crime of the tories 
is that they seek to suppress and prohibit 
the natural instincts and desires of all free 
Americans to improve their conditions in 
life and to provide security for their chil- 
dren. This is a crime against the basic 
principles of natural law and the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Promotion of the welfare of the American 
people, which is explicitly set forth in the 
Constitution as one of the primary objec- 
tives of our government, is considered by 
the tory combination and the interests they 
represent as a dangerous and revolutionary 
idea. They berate the “welfare state” as a 
form of totalitarianism, when it is really the 
goal of democracy. William Green. 
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More than 1,000 cheered as President Truman lauded Gompers at dinner opening centennial year 


Gompers Centennial Launched 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND OTHER NOTABLES 
HONOR THE MEMORY OF A. F. OF L. FOUNDER 


Partial view of the throng that gathered in Washington’s Hotel Statler to pay tribute to famous man 
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HE PRESIDENT of the 
United States paid a warm 
tribute to the great Samuel 
Gompers as the American 
Federation of Labor impressively 






launched the year-long celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
the founder and long-time president 
of the A. F. of L. with a dinner at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington on Jan- 
uary 5. 

President Truman hailed the immi- 
grant boy who became America’s fore- 
most labor statesman as “the origina- 
tor of the great movement which set 
labor free.” 

“IT was one of Samuel Gompers’ 
great admirers when | was a young 
man on the farm,” the President de- 
“Everybody in that day and 
a labor states- 


clared. 
age considered him 
man.” 

The dinner opening the centennial 
year was one of the most successful 
events of its kind in the annals of the 
organized labor movement. In addi- 
tion to the appearance of the Presi- 
dent, which was the high spot of the 
evening, the more than 1,000 guests 
heard Vice-President Alben W. Bark- 
ley and A. F. of L. President William 
Green at their oratorical best. 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
served as toastmaster. He performed 
his duties with the utmost skill. 

Mr. Meany emphasized that to 
Gompers “the United States of Amer- 
ica came first” at all times. 
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‘ice-President Barkley related many episodes in career of Gompers, A. F. of L.’s chief for decades 


“He left us a great heritage and 
also a great responsibility,” the toast- 
master added. 

Vice-President Barkley said he had 
learned early in his career in Wash- 
ing to love and respect Gompers. Mr. 
Barkley recalled that Gompers be- 
lieved with all his heart, as had Abra- 
ham Lincoln before him, that “what- 
ever serves labor serves the nation.” 
Gompers also believed, the Vice - Pres- 
ident added, that “a good union mem- 
ber must first be a good citizen.” 

President Green described the long 
career of the father of the A. F. of L., 
his struggles and achievements and 
his steadfast opposition to radical and 
revolutionary doctrines. With deep 
feeling Mr. Green told how Gompers 
sent for him in 1924 and asked him 


- 


Matthew Woll spoke. 





to read to the A. F. of L.’s El Paso 
convention his final message to labor. 

In that message Gompers appealed 
to the men and women of the Ameri- 
can labor movement to give “conse- 
crated devotion” to their great hu- 
manitarian cause. 

Matthew Woll, 
Gompers Centennial Committee and a 
close associate of the famous man, 
paid tribute to Gompers as one who 
“gave his life in service for others.” 
Mr. Woll said that today, a quarter 
of a century after Gompers’ death, his 


chairman of the 


soul lives on in the daily lives of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Five members of the Cabinet, Mrs. 
Barkley and other prominent Wash- 
ington figures were among the more 
than 1,000 guests in attendance. 


He heads Gompers Centennial Committee 

















SAMUEL GOMPERS 


By WILLIAM GREEN 


HE number of labor executives 

who knew Samuel Gompers 

grows smaller each year. We 
are glad that this celebration of the 
100th anniversary of his birth, honor- 
ing the name and work of the founder 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
also permits those of us who knew 
and worked with him to share our ex- 
periences with newer members of our 
organization. 

Though not a large man, Samuel 
Gompers had a magnetic personality 
and a commanding presence that 
forged him to the front as a leader. 
With a rich and powerful voice and 
a rare ability to plumb the mind and 
feelings of his listeners, his was a 
high crusading spirit that voiced the 
struggle of his 
ing them to join unions and to agi- 
tate, educate and organize and enlist 
others in the battle for human free- 
dom. There was a radiance in his gift 
for living and enjoying homely de- 
tails, and this gift drew men to him 
in sincere comradeship. 

The first ten of his life 
spanned the bridge between East Side 
and East Side New York. 
Even at that early age he was thrilled 
with the opportunity of the West, the 
struggle to free slaves and the hope 
of a better life. He explored New 
York, its theaters, operas and Cooper 
Union while he worked at the cigar- 
maker’s trade. 

Even maturity he found 
what he called the great fact of his 
life—the trade union. It fascinated 
him and consumed his time. He tried 
to escape to have more time for his 
family, but the union needed and 
sought him and he needed the union. 

East Side New York in the 1860s 
and *70s was a cosmopolitan jungle 
where the revolutionaries of Europe 
sought refuge in the midst of the 
thousands of new immigrants coming 
each year. Many cigarmakers came 
from Germany, Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Austria as well as from England 
and France. Of such were the cigar- 
makers with whom Samuel Gompers 


fellow workers, urg- 


years 


London 


before 
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worked. Many had known unions in 
Europe, and they sought to adapt 
experiences gained in their old coun- 
tries to conditions in the New World. 

Wages were low, hours long, work 
uncertain and threatened by tenement 
production. Collective bargaining as 
we know it was unknown. Gompers 
learned much from the older workers, 
who seemed to recognize his unusual 
qualities. With his inquisitive eager- 
ness to know, he accumulated wisdom 
from their experiences which helped 
him to avoid mistakes. He learned 
from his first union teacher, Karl 





We present herewith the text of 
the address delivered by President 
Green at the dinner in Washington 
on January 5 which officially 
launched the year-long observance 
of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of Samuel Gompers. The din- 
ner was held in the Hotel Statler. 
Mr. Green served as a member of 
the Executive Council under Presi- 
.dent Gompers and is one of the 
very small group of trade union- 
ists still alive who worked in close 
association with the great leader. 





Laurrell—“Always keep your union 
card before you. If anything doesn’t 
square with that card, it isn’t good 
for you.” _ 

Together these workers struggled 
to build up and develop their union, 
to better conditions for the cigar- 
makers of New York. To secure 
permanence of union membership, 
they developed union benefits and an 
employment service. They secured 
a state law abolishing tenement house 
manufacture of cigars to rid them- 
selves of unfair sweatshop competi- 
tion. They instituted collective bar- 
gaining and made their union a busi- 
ness agency serving members as well 


_as a fraternal agency through which 


they could help each other in time of 
need. 

When they succeeded in developing 
the New York local, they carried this 
union plan to their national union 


convention and elected one of their 
group president. He extended the 
practices to all unions. 

For many years Samuel Gompers 
was president of this union of which 
he was so proud. While he worked 
and talked, he dreamed dreams of 
how unions might grow and what 
they might accomplish. 

When cigarmakers’ unions were 
under way, Gompers and other union 
leaders began talking of a national 
federation of all trade unions. Out 
of such talks and letters to more dis- 
tant unions came a national confer- 
ence in Pittsburgh in 1881 and the 
Federation of Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and 
Canada. Without full-time officers, 
this organization languished. 

When the Knights of Labor began 
invading the functions of trade 
unions, so that the very existence of 
trade unions was endangered, a great 
national conference was called which 
formed a new federation to promote 
and conserve the trade unions—the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
old federation was merged with the 
new one and Samuel Gompers became 
its full-time president. 

In 1887, with an office which was 
contributed, with makeshift furniture 
but with sturdy volunteers, he began 


‘to mold the strongest and most ag- 


gressive labor movement in the world. 
He had to do business with pioneers 
of American These cap- 
tains of industry were strong and 
often ruthless. Unions also had to 
fight to survive and make gains. 

From 50,000 in 1881, the Federa- 
tion had increased three-fold by 1886. 
The nucleus expanded slowly until at 
the turn of the century more rapid 
growth came. Membership reached 
4,000,000 in the First World War, but 
declined following the postwar drive 
against unions. The membership was 
approximately 3,000,000 at the end of 
Mr. Gompers’ career. 

The organizational job alone was 
stupendous. It began with awaken- 
ing workers to a realization of what 


business. 


a 


oO 











Gompers with other members of the A. F. of L. delegation to the Peace Conference in 1919. 


The great crusader for human liberty is seated at right. 


The others are (standing) Frank 


Duffy, William Green, John R. Alpine and (seated) James Duncan. Photo was made in Paris 


organization could do for them—lo- 
cally, regionally and nationally. It 
educating 


consciousness of the 


rested upon individual 
workers to a 
personal responsibility of each for 
promoting his own welfare in co- 
operation with other workers. He 
had to develop the tools of operation 
along with working out plans to 
achieve labor’s goals. 

Every institution has its procedures, 
If these enable 


it to perform its functions, the organi- 


its rules and records. 


zation develops as intended. So in 
accord with the of the 
American Federation of Labor. Sam- 


constitution 


uel Gompers developed working rules 


and forms whereby representatives 
were authorized to work and report 
on problems and results. This in- 
cluded devising and issuing creden- 
tials to organizers and charters to 
unions—local, national, city and state 
federated bodies. 

Each step of progress was volun- 
tary because the workers concerned 
saw it promoted their welfare. They 
said to each and all: 

“Join with us and it will do vou 
good.” 

Unions realize 


were educated to 


6 


that failure to affiliate with central 
bodies, state federations and national 
organizations weakens the whole 
The 
fol- 


lowed the practice—agitate, organize, 


movement and limits progress. 


American Federation of Labor 


educate. Force and compulsion were 
to be resorted to as a disciplinary 
measure only after all other methods 
had failed. 

Nor was trade unionism limited to 
craft workers, he said, in reflecting 
on unions of workers on streetcars— 
the horse-drawn variety. 

“It is not necessarily skill in work 
on which the union rests,” he said, 
“but skill in organization.” 

Sharing of each other’s problems 
in promoting their welfare facilitated 
which rooted in 
There is a deep sig- 


organization was 
brotherhood. 
nificance in the American union prac- 
tice of addressing fellow members as 
brother and sister. Unionism has a 
spiritual reach that makes it an in- 
domitable force. Gompers felt that 
any wage-earner taking the obliga- 
tions of union membership became a 
person obligated to put human free- 
dom and personal responsibility fore- 
most in his philosophy and to live so 


as to give reality to that way of life. 

Since freedom was the goal, vol- 
untarism was the principle he advo- 
cated. 
sponsible individuals living in a 


Democracy to him meant re- 


responsible society. Individual rights 
were the practical results of that way 
of life. 

As president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Gompers could not 
compel any person or union to act 
contrary to his or tneir judgment. 
He depended on persuasion and edu- 
cation to build up a Federation held 
together by conviction and moral 
standards. 

Voluntarism 
emphasis on economic action in pref- 


partly explains his 


erence to legislative action. As work- 
ers gained in organizatign, they 


achieved economic which in 


turn gave them political influence. 


power 


Bettering conditions and raising 
standards came directly and rapidly 
through union demand and collective 
bargaining. In good times wage 
rates could be raised by action of 
those concerned. To do these things 
by legislation took more time, for 
more people had to be convinced. 
Legislation (Continued on Page 39) 
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By 


AM GOMPERS, the founder of 

the American Federation of 

Labor, had a long life. His span 
of seventy-four years covered several 
of the most dynamic periods in Amer- 
ican history. 

In 1863, when the Gompers family 
arrived from London after seven 
weeks in a sailing boat. the Civil War 
was raging. In 1924, when Gompers 
died, the country was experiencing 
the aftermath of World War I. 

Not long after his arrival in New 
York the youthful cigarmaker made 
manifest his interest in his fellow 
workmen by his association with the 
leaders of the International Working- 
men’s Society, which had its head- 
quarters in New York City, and where 
he met the man who made a deep 
impression on his young mind. This 
was the man to whom decades later 
Sam Gompers dedicated his “Seventy 
Years of Life and Labor.” Gompers 
wrote in this work: 

“The man I loved most and for 
whose brain, heart and character I 
have always had boundless admira- 
tion was Karl Malcolm Ferdinand 
Laurrell. He was a Swede by birth but 
had worked in Germany, where he 
was compelled to leave with many 
others because of the Bismarck politi- 
cal persecutions.” 

During his attendance at gatherings 
of the International Workingmen’s 
Society, young Gompers met Home 
Rulers from Ireland, Chartists from 
England and Social Democrats who 
had been compelled to flee their home- 
lands. The lad listened and learned, 
and in his young mind there evolved 
the first glimmer of the pattern he 
thought would be essential to bring 
about relief for the industrial masses 
and to end the human degradation 
which had come in with the new in- 
dustrial society. 

With his own eyes Sam had seen the 
little children of the tenements strip- 
ping tobacco in their homes. He had 
observed the parents’ desperate daily 
struggle to find any kind of work to 
keep body and soul together. He 
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counseled with his fellow workers and 
with them formed a trade union. 
Sam Gompers burned the bridge he 
had heard about from Socialists, revo- 
lutionists and anarchists — that 
only through political action could 
the workers make progress. Sam chose 
instead the trade union method of 
advancing the worker’s interests. He 
set in motion a program of voluntary 
association of workers into free trade 
unions to secure economic gains. He 


swept aside the barriers of birth, race, _ 


color or creed. 

Discussing this ‘early period of his 
long career, he later was to say: 

“My mind rejected the iron law of 
wages, the immutable law of supply 
and demand, and similar so-called 
‘natural laws.’ As a matter of fact, 
the laws had no connection with na- 
ture or economic forces, nor were 
they laws, but merely theories which 
sought to justify existing practices. 

“Everywhere those directing indus- 
tries were seeking to bring about a 
control that served their purposes. 
Those who did not participate in de- 


A GREAT AMERICA 


COLLINS 


termination of policies were treated 
as industrial spoils. 

“Tt was revolting to me that human 
beings should be used without regard 
to their needs or their aspirations as 
individuals. I love man and a sort of 
passion surges in me when I see them 
treated unjustly or forced to forego 
freedom in their own lives. 

“As the control built up by holders 
of capital rested upon strategic eco- 
nomic advantage, I saw no reason 
why it was not just as practical for 
employes to mobilize and control their 
economic power as a counter-move. 
The force of such economic organiza- 
tion would interpose a protecting bar- 
rier against arbitrary employers who 
failed to understand that those who 
supplied human labor for industries 
were human beings, and thus make 
possible the development of construc- 
tive methods.” 

Gompers was bitterly attacked, but 
he clung to his convictions and gradu- 
ally gathered around him men like 
P. J. McGuire of the Carpenters (the 
father of Labor Day), Adolph Stras- 





Sam Gompers in ’09 with James Duncan (left) and John Mitchell 
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ser of the Cigarmakers, Andy Furu- 
seth of the Seamen, Frank Morrison 
of the Typographical Union, Bill 
Mahon of the Street Railway Em- 
ployes and John Mitchell of the Mine 
Workers, and many others, who laid 
out the foundation of the 
labor movement. 


American 


With the voluntary association of 
trade unions, there followed the for- 
mulation of political policies to attain 
a legislative program to eliminate 
many of the evils that beset our new 
industrial society, such as child labor, 
unsafe factories and many other con- 
ditions that needed correction by 
statute. 

There entered into the thinking of 
Gompers on political policy for the 
labor movement the same fundamen- 
tal principle that determined his eco- 
nomic policy for the trade unions. In 
Gompers’ voluntary society of trade 
unions the trade unionist accepted no 
obligations that would in any way in- 
terfere with his citizenship or his con- 
The non- 
partisan policy of “elect your friends 
and defeat your enemies” was his an- 
swer to this knotty political problem. 


science as an individual. 


It was in his early years as an 
American trade leader that 
Gompers, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, demonstrated the effects of the 
democratic environment. As an immi- 
grant he knew of the results produced 
by class warfare and the traditions of 
pomp and royalty among the workers 
of the Old World, and he determined 
that in the American labor movement 
no worker would be chained to any 
political ideology that would prevent 
him from attaining the fullest indi- 
vidual freedom under the Constitution 
of the United States. 

During its early years the Ameri- 
can labor movement was called “a 
rope of sand” by its detractors, but 
through aimost seventy years of 
growth and effect upon American in- 
dustrial society its voluntary princi- 
ples have stood fast against all opposi- 
tion. The American Federation of 
Labor that Gompers built was the first 
labor movement of any country or- 
ganized on fundamental principles 
whose power for obtaining results has 
proved effective and enduring. 

With the groundwork of trade un- 
ionism established, Sam Gompers and 
his associates realized that the opposi- 
tion had not been asleep. The Social- 
ists were his most bitter opponents, 
and they succeeded in defeating him 


union 
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Postage stamp marking 100th anniversary of birth of the famous 
A. F, of L. chieftain will go on sale in Washington on January 27 


895. 


For the first twenty years of the 


for one term for president in 


Federation’s life they made the annual 
conventions of the A. F. of L. a sound- 
ing board for their Socialist ideolo- 
gies. The Socialists were able and 
forceful. but the leadership that Gom- 
pers had gathered around him, men 
who were imbued with his practical 
policies, stood adamant against ac- 
cepting the Socialists as their mentors. 

The Pullman strike in Chicago and 
the Homestead strike of the steel 
workers in Pennsylvania in the Nine- 
ties were the preliminaries for violent 
attack upon the labor movement. 
These struggles brought the govern- 
ment into opposition to labor, with the 
military being used as strikebreakers. 

Undaunted, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, under the guidance of 
Gompers, was growing in stature 
among the working people of the 
country. He traveled from coast to 
coast and up and down the land. He 
saw his name, with those of other 
labor leaders, posted on telegraph 


poles as violators of injunctions is- 
sued by corporation-serving judges to 
stop the formation of unions among 
coal miners, iron and steel workers 
and other groups of toilers. 

Gompers was followed by private 
detectives hired by the corporations, 
who tried every dirty method and 
trick to bring labor’s great leader into 
utilized 
against him and injunctions were is- 
sued, but nothing swayed him from 
the duties he felt he had to carry out 
for the movement he loved so well. 

It was about this time in his career 
that Gompers advanced the startling 
idea that “the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of com- 
merce.” This was a shock to the ad- 
ministrators of the courts of the land. 
At last Gompers was at the citadel of 
property rights. 

He was voicing the emotions of the 
workers in every struggle when he de- 
clared that the soul of a man could 
not be weighed with a bar of pig iron. 
He carried this message into the halls 


obloquy. The courts were 
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of Congress. He fought hard and 
would not be denied. When the Clay- 
ton Act was passed it legally recog- 
nized the principle he had enunciated 
—that human labor is not to be classi- 
fied with barrels of oil or with bricks 
and mortar. 

Gompers was active in the interna- 
tional labor field. He made several 
trips to Europe to address the British 
lrades Union Congress and the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
at London, Paris, Rome, Prague and 
Berlin. 

The A. F. of L., under his guidance, 
affiliated with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, but the Fed- 
eration retused to recognize the 
authority of the I.F.T.U. to call a gen- 
eral strike that would deny each na- 
tional member the right to make its 
own decision. 

The fame of Gompers was becom- 
ing worldwide. An incident that oc- 
curred during the Mexican border 
troubles when Woodrow Wilson was 
President fully demonstrates this. 

Some American soldiers were taken 
prisoners in the Mexican border raids. 
President Carranza of Mexico refused 
to release them upon the request of 
the State Department. Feelings ran 
high on both sides of the border. A 
war declaration seemed imminent. 

Gompers telegraphed the President 
of Mexico on behalf of the American 
labor movement, appealing for the re- 
lease of the American prisoners and 
the maintenance of peaceful relations 
between the two countries. Promptly 
President Carranza released the 
American soldiers—to the custody of 
Sam Gompers. 

In 1924 the A. F. of L. convention 
met at El Paso while the Mexican 
Confederation of Labor was in ses- 
sion at Juarez. the other side of the 
tio Grande. The delegates from both 
conventions fraternized during the 
week the two conventions were in ses- 
sion. It was from this convention that 
Gompers, in his pursuit of a better 
international understanding, attended 
the inauguration of President Calles 
in Mexico City. 

In the course of his long career he 
visited several Latin American coun- 
tries and Puerto Rico to foster the 
establishment of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. 

Sam Gompers’ outstanding contri- 
bution to the workers of all nations 
was the part he played at the Ver- 
Conference. Gompers 
of the Labor 


sailles Peace 


was made chairman 
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Committee which recommended the 
formation of the International Labor 
Organization. 
to say that Gompers created the I.L.O. 
It has survived the vicissitudes of 
thirty years and is a vital part of the 
United Nations today. 


It is no exaggeration 


It was fitting that the recent anni- 
versary of the Labor 
Organization should pay tribute to 
Gompers and that the Organization 
should display as a motto at its head- 
quarters the dictum of Gompers: 


International 


“The labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce.” 
In times to come every human being 
of every country will bless the day 
that Samuel Gompers was born. 

It was Gompers’ strenuous efforts 
on behalf of international peace after 
World War I that contributed to his 
death. Leaving Mexico City in De- 
cember of 1924, he expressed the de- 
sire to his nurse and fellow labor offi- 
cials on the trip from Mexico City not 
to stop until he reached his beloved 


United States. 
It was on American soil, at San An- 
tonio, that his death occurred on De- 
cember 13, 1924. 

His body was brought across the 
country to Washington with a mili- 


His wish was granted. 


tary guard of honor, and at every 
stopping point reverence and respect 

-e shown by officials and the peo- 
ple. 

The burial service was in New York 
City. The great and the near-great 
and the humble poor heard eulogies 
recognizing the work of Gompers in 
our American society. Then he was 
laid to rest in Sleepy Hollow among 
other great American patriots. 

Today Gompers’ voluntary princi- 
ples of trade unionism, his non-parti- 
san political policies, his raising of 
the labor of a human being from the 
greed and corruption of society and 
his practical know-how of trade union 
organization are the guideposts of 
sanity to all the workers of the human 
family. 





» 








Gompers toward the end. 


His health poor, he continued at work 
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REE LABOR UNTES 


After Years of Effort. I.C.F.7.U. Is Born 
By GEORGE MEANY 


AST month, in London, trade un- 
ionists of the free world wrote 
an important chapter in the his- 

tory of our times. Meeting in County 
Hall in the British capital, 261 rep- 
resentatives of almost 50,000,000 
workers in fifty-three countries for- 
mally established the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
This new democratic labor organ- 
ization unites the free working peo- 
ple of the earth in an institution 
Whose very cornerstone is the price- 
less ingredient of human life—lib- 
erty. The International Con- 
federation of Free Trade 
Unions stands immovably 
for human freedom in every 
form—for freedom to live 
and work, for freedom to 
form unions free from exter- 
nal domination of any kind, 
for freedom of expression 
and for freedom from the op- 
pressions practiced by totali- 
tarian tyrannies of either the 
Communist or Fascist type. 
The most powerful threat 
to human freedom today is 
the ruthless communism 
Which has its headquarters 
in Moscow. Already the So- 
Viet slave-masters have im- 
posed their brutal, inhuman 
tule, under which the sacred 
dignity and personality of 
the individual man and 
Woman are trampled and de- 
stroyed, not only upon the 
helpless millions of people 
Within Russia’s borders but 
also upon the peoples of Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and other countries. 
The Communist leaders in 
the Kremlin have had, as a 
tardinal objective in their 
brutal program of human 
eislavement, a cunning 
‘scheme whereby they would 
pture for totalitarianism 
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the working people of every nation. 
The establishment of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
is the free world’s emphatic reply to 
the Communists. Very plainly and 
very bluntly, the working people who 
believe in freedom have said that they 
intend to retain their freedom, to 
strengthen it and to expand it. They 
have said that they want no part of 
communism or any other variety of 
totalitarianism—neither now nor at 
any other time. 

The historic action taken at Lon- 


<” 


don last month grew out of the pre- 
paratory conference which met in 
Geneva, Switzerland, last June. Dem- 
ocratic trade unionists at the Geneva 
meeting had authorized a_ special 
committee to frame a constitution 
and draw up a program for a new 
international organization of free 
labor. 

The movement to establish the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions received its first im- 
petus from the American Federation 
of Labor. The A. F. of L. refused to 





Three of seven A. F. of L. Council members who were at London parley. 
From left to right, Matthew Woll, George Meany and President Green 


il 





Dubinsky, William C. Doherty, 
Charles J. MacGowan and the present | 
writer. George P. Delaney, our jp. of 
ternational representative, and Irving 
Brown and Henry Rutz, our Euro. 
pean representatives, were also dele. 
gates. 

The London conference, as preyi- 
ously noted, took place in County 
Hall, which is the headquarters of 
local government in the British cap. 
ital. The building is situated on the 
south bank of the Thames, opposite 
the historic Houses of Parliament, 

Paul Finet of Belgium was in the 
chair when the conference opened on 
November 28. He had acted in a 
similar capacity at the preparatory 
meeting in Geneva. Addresses of 
welcome were delivered by H. L. Bul- 
lock, chairman of the General Coun. 
cil of the British Trades Union Con. 
gress; J. W. Bowen, chairman of the 
London County Council, and George 
Isaacs, Minister of Labor, who 
brought the greetings of the Prime 
Minister, Clement Attlee. 

The message of the Prime Minister, 
as read by Mr. Isaacs, said that the 
conference was “part of the growing 
evidence that the nations of the world 
are resolutely turning away from 
every form of compliance with to- 





Strong A. F. of L. delegation at 
the London conference included 
the three union presidents shown 
here. In the photo above, Charles 
J. MacGowan (left), head of the 
Boilermakers, and George Harri- 
son, leader of the Railway Clerks. 
At right, William C. Doherty, 
president of the Letter Carriers 


join the so-called World Federation 
of Trade Unions. It was our un- 
swerving position that the tenets of 
freedom, to which workers in demo- 
cratic countries give their allegiance, 






























and the slave creed of communism a Ai Brot 
are absolutely incompatible and irre- talitarian systems of government and Hy 
concilable. One cannot deal with movement. As the democratic or- are united in their determination to @ |, fa 
slave-masters without lowering one’s nizations turned their backs on exalt and give effect to the principles like sr 
standards, and in the American Fed- the W.F.T.U., convinced from their of democracy.” ie ts 
eration of Labor, now and through- WN persuasive experiences that frus- The question of participation of “So 
out our history, we have regarded ‘ration and worse are the only fruits the Christian trade union centers dite t 
freedom and its preservation as es- of attempts to work with Commu- arose and there was considerable dis dred 
sential and not to be compromised in Mists, the path was cleared for the cussion, both pro and con. It was i. 
any way. It was therefore immedi- ¢Stablishment of the International agreed that the Credentials Commit § to 
ately evident to the American Federa- Confederation of Free Trade Unions. tee should consider the matter and ba 
tion of Labor that the Kremlin-in- Of course, the so-called World Fed- subsequently the recommendation of uber 
spired World Federation of Trade eration of Trade Unions is now, with the committee was adopted by the bi of 
Unions was not an organization that the departure of its affiliates of the conference as a whole. The proposal the We 
we should or could join. And we fee world, nothing more than a Com- which won the approval of the dele- “Han 
never did. munist rump organization, a blunted gates provided that the Christian libertie 
As time passed, other democratic tool of the Cominform leaders in trade union centers should be invited then pi 
labor groups in various countries their war on free trade unions. to come into the Confederation, © HF and, +. 
learned for themselves, through ex- The London conference opened the understanding that they accept ibid « 
perience, that freedom and slavery November 28 and closed December and give effect to the principle of a Brot! 
are not to be teamed together, for 9. In addition to the delegates from single trade union international be elected 
freedom drives constantly upward to- the American Federation of Labor, fore the second congress of LCF.T 
ward more and more sunshine, while the T.U.C., the C.1.0. and other na- I.C.F.T.U. in 1951. Federat 
slavery plunges ever deeper into dark- tional labor federations, most of the The report of the Preparatory firmed 
ness. The British Trades Union Con- existing international trade union Committee, on which Irving Brown democr 
gress withdrew from the W. F. T. U. _ secretariats were represented. had served as the A. F. of L. dele in Sov 
The Congress of Industrial Organiza- The American Federation of Labor gate, was presented. Brother Finel countri 
tions and a number of other mem- delegation was led by President was formally elected permanent chair: of the 
bers of the W.F.T.U. similarly can- Green and included six other mem- man of the conference. Three Vi® Hi out or, 
celed their association with the Com- bers of the Executive Council—Mat- chairmen and a secretary were also ment.” 
munist-controlled ‘‘fifth column’’ thew Woll, George Harrison, David designated. the Con 
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David Dubinsky (far right) was another A. F. of L. 
vice-president who took part in historic parley* 


Brother Finet, addressing the con- 
ference, pointed out that “the work- 
ers faith in the W.F.T.U. dissolved 
like smoke in less than four years 
after its foundation.” 

“So short a period,” said the Bel- 
gian trade unionist, “brought a hun- 
dred proofs that, in the minds of 
some of its members, the W.F.T.U. 
was to serve as a propaganda instru- 
ment for an ideology which could 
never, from its totalitarian character, 
be accepted by the free citizens of 
the Western democracies. 

“Having fought in defense of their 
liberties, these democracies could not 
then proceed to give them away for 
ends repugnant to their political and 
social conceptions.” 

Brother Finet, who was later to be 
elected the first president of the 
LCE.T.U., recalled that the World 
Federation of Trade Unions had af- 
firmed the principle of “complete 
democra y within the unions.” But 
in Soviet Russia and the satellite 
countries. he emphasized, “the action 
of the unions is limited to carrying 
out orders issued by the govern- 
ment.” \Vorkers dare not strike in 
the Com: unist countries, he said. 
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The draft constitution of the new 
organization was introduced by Ar- 
thur Deakin of the British Trades Un- 
ion Congress. Mr. Deakin made a 
talk to the conference in which he 
differentiated very clearly 
between a genuine trede 
union and “stooge” com- 
pany unions established and 


- operated by totalitarian 


governments or by anti- 
labor private employers. 

“The test of the bonafide 
trade union,” Mr. Deakin 
said, “is, on the one hand, 
freedom from interference 
by employers and, on the 
other, freedom publicly to 
criticize the government of 
the day and to organize to 
change the policy of that 
government, and to change 
by the known and constitu- 
tional processes of democ- 
racy the government itself 
without fear of individual 
reprisals,” 

Brother Irving Brown, re- 


* Others in picture are, in usual 
order, Mr. Green, Mr. MacGowan 
and Tom O’Brien, British labor 
leader and Member of Parliament. 


porting for the Preparatory Commit- 
tee on the question of social and eco- 
nomic demands, appealed for a pro- 
gram which would expand production 
and capital investment, achieve social 
security within the system of free 
labor, expose and eliminate slave 
labor (known to be practiced in So- 
viet Russia) wherever found and ex- 
tend economic cooperation among na- 
tions. Mr. Brown also called for a 
broadening of labor participation in 
national and international govern- 
mental agencies dealing with matters 
of interest to working people. 


President Green made a full-scale 
statement of the position of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. He demon- 
strated the fraudulent nature of Com- 
munist propaganda against the United 
States, which in recent years has 
claimed that a depression exists in 
America or that America is on the 
very brink of an economic collapse. 


“This false propaganda has been 
spread to engender hate and fear of 
our free society,” Mr. Green told the 
delegates. 

Taking up the Communist charge 
that democratic. societies provide 
freedom but not security, he said that 
the falsity of this allegation is readily 
demonstrated by “a comparison of 
the democratic rights enjoyed by 
American labor and those denied to 
Russian workers and a comparison of 
the relative purchasing power of the 


Belgium’s Paul Finet wielded gavel 
and later was chosen as president 
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French trade unionists who are fighting totalitarianism of all 
kinds took part in the work of bringing the I.C.F.T.U. to life 


Free India, where young labor movement has vast potentialities 
included both women and men in its alert and able delegation 


German toilers who reject both Nazism and Stalinism attended the 
conclave of free labor from every continent in British capital 


VW 


American and Russian working ,eo- 
ple.” 

President Green impressed pon 
the delegates that their basic aim 
must be the winning and the expan. 
sion of the rights of “the working 
people of all countries.” 

“The free trade unions of the world 
now face a worldwide totalitarian 
conspiracy,” he said. “This conspir- 
acy aims to foist on the workers of 
all free countries a system of eco- 
nomic exploitation and political op. 
pression which would set back labor 
hundreds of years. 

“It would rob the workers of their 
human, political and social rights. It 
would degrade their position as in- 
dividual human beings. It would con- 
vert the free trade unions into com- 
pany unions with the state as the 
sole employer. It would pervert our 
unions into mere auxiliaries and de- 
partments of the totalitarian Commu- 
nist parties exercising monopoly con- 
trol of all political life.” 

President Green’s address, which 
was one of the outstanding orations 
of the entire conference, closed with 
the following cogent remarks: 

“IT can see nothing more practical 
in the activities of our new world or- 
ganization than a frontal aggressive 
fight against the enemies of world re- 
construction, against all foes of hu- 
man freedom, against all those who 
seek world domination. through ag- 
gression, against all the opponents of 
orderly; peaceful progress. 

“In this same spirit, I can see noth- 
ing more idealistic than to - assure 
through practical everyday trade un- 
ion action the constant improvement 
of the working and living conditions 
of the laboring people of every na 
tion, regardless of race, creed oF 
color. 

“This is living international labor 
solidarity. It must be inscribed on 
the banner of the International Cor 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 

“Under this banner alone can 
world labor triumphantly lead man- 
kind to the realization of social jus 
tice, human well-being, cultural ad- 
vancement, international security and 
lasting world peace.” 

Soon after the London conference 
opened, the draft constitution was I 
ferred to the Constitution Committee 
To this committee, appointed on No 
vember, 29, also went more than 15! 
proposed amendments. On December 
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5 the Constitution Committee, follow- 
ing thorough study of both the draft 
and the amendments, laid before the 
conference a version of the constitu- 
tion upon which the committee had 
agreed and two days later, after 
ample democratic discussion, the 
basic law of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions was 
adopted by an overwhelming major- 
ity. Brother George Harrison was the 
A. F. of L. member of the Constitu- 


tion Committee. 


The preamble to the constitution 


of the 1.C.F.T.U. reads as follows: 


“The International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions exists to unite 


the workers organized in the free 
and democratic trade unions of 
the world and to afford a means 
of consultation and collaboration 
between them in furtherance of 
the aims here set out. 

“Believing that freedom of 
thought, expression and associa- 
tion must be translated into 
actual conditions affecting the 
lives of the workers and their 
relations with their employers, 
public or private, and with the 
state, the I.C.F.T.U. proclaims 
the right of individuals— 

“To social justice, 

“To work and choice of em- 
ployment, 

“To security of that employ- 
ment and of their persons, 

“To mutual protection of their 
interests through forming and 
joining trade unions which shall 
be free bargaining instruments 
and which derive their authority 
from their members, 

“And to democratic means of 
changing their government. 


J. 


“The Confederation, proclaiming 
the right of all peoples to full national 
freedom and self-government, will 
support efforts toward creating condi- 
tions for the realization of this right 


at the earliest possible moment. 


“The Confederation affirms that 
universal well-being based on free 
labor and economic democracy to- 
gether with social justice and security 
are foundations on which to build 
lasting peace, and that the denial or 
restriction of these rights is an affront 
to human dignity and a threat to 


peace, 


“As an organization fervently up- 
holding the principles of democracy, 
twill champion the cause of human 
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freedom, oppose and combat totali- 
tarianism and aggression in any form. 
It pledges solidarity with and support 
to all working people deprived of 
their rights as workers and human 
beings by oppressive regimes.” 

Fifteen aims of the Confederation 
are listed in the constitution. These 
include the defense of free trade un- 
ions against campaigns aimed at re- 
striction of their rights or at the in- 
filtration and subjugation of labor 
organizations by totalitarian or other 
anti-labor forces. 

Other purposes set forth in the 
I.C.F.T.U. constitution. are assistance 
of trade unionism in underdeveloped 





- Oldenbroek of Holland, elected 
as chief executive of Confederation 


countries, the establishment of full 
employment, the raising of living 
standards throughout the world and 
the encouragement of international 
economic cooperation. 

The supreme authority of the 
I.C.F.T.U. is the biennial congress. 
In the years between congresses, the 
General Council will meet and trans- 
act necessary business. The Executive 
Board, comprising twenty members, 
will meet at least twice a year and a 
subcommittee of seven members will 
deal with urgent matters arising be- 
tween regular meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

After the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, the constituent congress of 


‘the 1.C.F.T.U. was formally convened. 


The congress elected Paul Finet as 
president and J. H. Oldenbroek of 
the Netherlands as general secretary. 
Oldenbroek will be in charge of the 
I.C.F.T.U.’s headquarters in Brussels. 
Fifty-two years of age, he has served 
as general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers Federation 
and was a member of the I.L.O.’s 
Governing Body for a number of 
years. 

William Green and six others were 
elected vice-presidents and Mr. Green 
was also chosen as a member of the 
Executive Board for North America, 
with the writer and Brother Irving 
Brown as alternates. 

The congress authorized the 
Executive Board to enter into dis- 
cussions with the International 
Trade Secretariats with the ob- 
ject of working out arrangements 
for mutual assistance. First steps 
for the setting up of regional 
machinery were also approved. 
In an important resolution dic- 
tatorial regimes were denounced. 
Particular reference was made 
to undemocratic conditions and 
oppression of free unions in cer- 
tain Latin American countries. 

The first congress of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions on its final day 
adopted a stirring manifesto. 
This document was drafted by 
the Committee on Economic and 
Social Demands, on which the 
American Federation of Labor 
was represented by Brother Mat- 
thew Woll. 


The manifesto began: 
“BREAD—Economic security 


and social justice for all! 

“FREEDOM — Through economic 
and political democracy! 

“PEACE—With liberty, justice 
and dignity for all!” 

The manifesto called upon the 
working people of all countries to 
unite in the Confederation for - the 
attainment of these objectives and to 
establish a world in which mankind 
will be free from tyranny of any 
kind, whether Communist, Fascist or 
anything else. 

The manifesto concluded thus: 

“Workers of all countries, races 
and creeds: Join in this mighty 
movement of free and democratic 
labor! 

“Together we can conquer poverty 
and exploitation and create a world 
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of abundance and security. Together 
we can destroy tyranny and oppres- 
sion and create a world of freedom 
and human dignity. Together we can 
defeat the forces of war and aggres- 
sion and create a world of peace and 
justice.” 

The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions is now a fact. Its 
establishment is a development of 
historic significance, and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has every 
justification for feeling pride in the 
role it played to bring about the 
formation of this new association of 
the free trade unions of the world. 

We must all remember, however, 


that the birth of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
is only the first step. The I.C.F.T.U. 
has a great task before it—a task 
whose importance for the well-being 
of humanity cannot be exaggerated. 
The I.C.F.T.U. must not only drive 
back the baleful tide of communism 
and all other forms of totalitarianism. 
It must also strive with determina- 
tion and enthusiasm to implement the 
constructive program approved at 
London that will translate into actu- 
ality the three cardinal points—bread, 
freedom, peace—of the manifesto 
adopted by the delegates. 

So today, after years of effort, we 


IM. ORABURN DIES 


QE of the great leaders of 
American labor was taken 
by sudden death last month. 
I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Union Label Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L., 
died December 17 after a short 
illness. He was 60 years old. 

To scores of friends in the 
labor movement Brother Orn- 
burn was known as “Dick,” a 
nickname he acquired as a 
youth in Missouri while playing 
professional baseball. The na- 
tion as a whole regarded him 
as “Mr. Union Label.” 

Mr. Ornburn was a cigar- 
maker by trade. He was a vice- 
president of the Cigarmakers 
International Union of Amer- 
ica from 1918 to 1926. For 
the next decade he served as 
president of the union. He was 
secretary of the Connecticut 
State Federation of Labor from 
1912 to 1923. 

From 1930 to 1933~ he 
served as a member of the 
United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. The following year he 
was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Union Label Trades De- 
partment, and it was in this 
office that he became one of the 
best-known national figures in 
the trade union movement. He 


was reelected reg- 
ularly and was 
serving as secre- 
tary-treasurer of 
the Department at 
the time of his 
death. 

Brother Orn- 
burn’s greatest 
achievement was 
the initiation of 
annual union-in- 
dustries shows. 
Inspired by a de- 
sire to bring or- 


see the freedom-loving workers «{ the 
earth joined together in a greai or. 
ganization that is entirely their own, 
The obligations of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
are heavy; its opportunities for sery. 
ice to the cause of liberty are virtually 
unlimited. 

I am confident indeed that the new 
democratic organization of the free 
workers of the earth will measure up 
fully to both the obligations and the 
opportunities. 

The American Federation of Labor 
will give every possible help and sup. 
port to the I.C.F.T.U. as it strives to 
fulfill its destiny. 
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fair employers to- 

gether, he conceived the idea 
of a great national exhibition 
of union-made products and 
union services. 

The first show was held in 
Cincinnati in 1938. It made 
a big hit. Discontinued during 
the war, the annual expositions 
were resumed with the return 
of peace. Each show proved 
an outstanding success. 

The union label spokesman 
was an ardent advocate of the 
true principles and purposes of 
trade unionism as exemplified 
by the American Federation 
of Labor. He eloquently urged 
a consistent demand for union 
label products and union-per- 


formed services. He empha- 
sized the practical benefits de- 
rived by working people from a 
coupling of collective bargain- 
ing and intelligent expenditure 
of labor’s wages. 

The Union Label Trades De- 
partment was established in 
1909. It made more progress 
than ever before during the fif- 
teen years that Mr. Ornburn 
served as its energetic and effi- 
cient secretary-treasurer. 

I. M. Ornburn devoted his 
life to a great cause—the bet- 
terment of the lot of those who 
toil. His fruitful work will long 
be remembered by trade union- 
ists everywhere. 
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A MILLION 
NEW MEMBERS 
IN 1950 


By HARRY E. O’REILLY, 4. F. of L. Director of Organization 


HE organization of working 

people into trade. unions is a 

matter of far-reaching impor- 
tance not only to the workers imme- 
diately involved but to their families 
and their communities. It is‘no ex- 
aggeration to assert that organization 
is also of definite significance to the 
nation as a whole and to society in 
general. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
from its birth in 1881, has recognized 
the crucial importance of the organi- 
tation of working people and has 
never subordinated this key responsi- 
bility to any other obligation or ac- 
livity. It is true that at times it has 
appeared as if other subjects of inter- 
est to labor were receiving the spot- 
light, but no matter what temporary 
impression might be obtained at vari- 
ous periods by those who were not 
fully informed, the fact is and has 


always been that organization is the - 


very core of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

This has been the case from the 
very start of our movement. In De- 
cember of 1881, at the first session of 
the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada, which became the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in 1886, the 
little band of courageous pioneers 
assembled at Pittsburgh plainly set 
forth that the object of the new or- 
ganization was “the encouragement 
and formation of trades and labor 
unions.” 

It is instructive to go back to the 
beginning. We can learn much by 
looking into the old records, which 
are today not only a most important 
part of American labor history but of 
the history of the nation as a whole. 
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If we examine the records of the 
Pittsburgh convention, we find that 
the delegates placed organization of 
the unorganized at the very top of 
their objectives for the newly estab- 
lished Federation. This was the po- 
sition of those who later became fa- 
mous—men like Samuel Gompers, 
who was later to achieve immortality 
—and of those who were not destined 
to have their names and exploits 
Known by the many. 

Throughout the convention of 1881 
there was emphasis upon the basic 
task—bringing trade unionism to all 
who work for a living so that they 
might have a chance of winning 
shorter hours and better wages and 
more humane working conditions. 
Only a few more than 100 delegates 
were present, two-thirds of them from 
Pennsylvania and the rest from a 
handful of other states, but in that 
comparatively small assemblage there 


was a wealth of common sense. These 
men, the founders of our great move- 
ment, knew that organization was the 
essential ingredient, that organization 
necessarily had to be given first con- 
sideration at all times if a labor move- 
ment worthy of the name was to. be 
established. 

It was a fact in 1881 and it is still 
a fact in 1950 that in some walks of 
life a small and incomplete organiza- 
tion can be fairly effective, but this is 
emphatically not true in the field of 
labor. Working people, if they are 
to have their needs satisfied, if they 
are to make economic progress and 
accomplish the abolition of undesir- 
able conditions, must be organized 
not halfway but all the way. In every 
occupational calling the existence of 
unorganized workers presents the 
gravest threat to the well-being and 
economic security of those who al- 
ready belong to the union. Everybody 
must be on the team. 

Down through the years the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has put its 
greatest effort into the supreme task 
for which the A. F. of L. was estab- 
lished—the organization of the un- 
organized. And the records show 
that, on the whole, the endeavors of 
the Federation and its affiliates in this 
all-important field have been tremen- 
dously successful. 

In 1881 the Federation spoke for 
50,000 union workers. Thereafter 
members were added year after year. 
There were occasional setbacks, but 
the trend was consistently upward and 
forward. The membership figure 
passed 1,000,000, then it passed 2,- 
000,000 and 3,000,000, and at the 
time of World War I there were some 
4,000,000 members of the A. F. of L., 
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men and women living in every sec- 
tion of the United States, Canada and 
the territories of the U.S., workers en- 
gaged in scores of useful occupations. 

Today the millions of our member- 
ship mark an all-time high, but we are 
not satisfied. We cannot be satisfied. 
No trade unionist who believes firmly 
in the principles of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor can or ever will be 
satisfied so long as unorganized work- 
ers remain as an invitation to un- 
scrupulous employers to wreck the 
gains achieved by those who belong to 
unions and have fought successfully 
for human betterment. 

This year, 1950, is the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Samuel Gom- 
pers, founder and father of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Through- 
out the North American continent this 
will be a year of celebrations. The 
memory of our greatest labor states- 
man will be honored in many places 
and in various ways. 

If Sam Gompers were alive today, 
he would do as he did repeatedly dur- 
ing his long career. He would exhort 
us to ORGANIZE. And that is our 
assignment for 1950. Our purpose 
this year, as decided by the last con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor, is to bring into the trade 
union fold 1,000,000 new members, 
to make it possible for every wage- 
earner to have his opportunity for 
economic security. This is the task 
which we intend to accomplish before 
the close of 1950 as the most impres- 
sive of all possible memorials to our 
beloved former standard bearer. 

Organizing rallies are being held 
and will continue to be held through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
Detailed plans are in the process of 
formulation for aggressive, militant 
and effective organizing campaigns in 
every community. The program will 
be effectuated by the cooperative ac- 
tion of all who can play any part, no 
matter how small, in carrying the 
trade union message to the unor- 
ganized. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and its Department of Organization 
have the coordinating responsibility 
in this great drive, but the assistance 
and cooperation of every State Fed- 
eration of Labor, of every national 
and international union, of every city 
central body are of the utmost impor- 
tance. Equally vital are the assistance 
and cooperation of all organizers, of- 
ficers and representatives of labor as 
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well as of every rank-and-file member 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


There are those who say that the 
organization of 1,000,000 new mem- 
bers in the course of twelve months is 
a difficult assignment. I prefer to re- 
gard it as a thallenge and an oppor- 
tunity for all of us to show our ability 
to bring the benefits of trade unionism 
to those who are still outside the fold 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
With enthusiasm and hard work, with 
cooperation all up and down the line, 
we can do the job. 

Despite the tremendous increase in 
union membership during the past 
fifteen years, there remain millions of 
unorganized workers. It must be re- 
membered that, while union member- 
ship has risen, the size of the labor 


of: our efforts the maximum results 


will be obtained. 


The new year, the Gompers Cen. 
tennial Year, has opened. In the field 
of organization, an unparalleled op. 
portunity lies before us. Our assign. 
ment is to organize 1,000,000 new 
members this year. It is a large as. 
signment. Various factors will enter 
into this campaign as we strive to 
reach our goal. 

In my judgment, the most impor- 
tant factor of all is the spirit with 
which we undertake this challenging 
task. It is vitally important that each 
of us who will take part in this vast 
organizing campaign should be ani- 
mated by that wonderful zeal for dem- 
ocratic trade unionism that Gompers’ 
army of volunteer organizers had. 





Mr. O'Reilly at meeting with Martin P. Durkin (center), president 
of Plumbers, and James Brownlow of Metal Trades Department 


force has also expanded greatly. The 
trade union message has never been 
carried effectively to many of the 
young men and women who have 
come into the industrial picture in 
recent years. 

In every community our local lead- 
ers know where these groups of un- 


organized workers are located. They 


know also how insecure the unorgan- 
ized are. Insecurity is always the lot 
of working people who are outside 
instead of inside the only kind of or- 
ganization which protects the toiler 
and advances his interests. 

We intend to coordinate the efforts 
of the organizers on our staff with the 
efforts of the national and interna- 


tional unions and the various branches 


of our movement in the towns, cities 
and states. Through synchronization 


























Those men and women of sixty and 
seventy years ago made incredible sac- 
rifices to carry forward the trade 
union banner. They were not de- 
terred by unfair laws or the hostility 
of corporate barons. Knowing that 
their cause was just, those volunteer 
organizers gladly gave their time and 
strength to spread the union message. 

They were determined men. They 
had unbounded enthusiasm for organ- 
ization. They believed firmly in the 
destiny of their country and its work- 
ing people. We, too, must tackle our 
1950 organizing duties with determi- 
nation and with enthusiasm. Those 
two qualities, combined with steadfast 
application and efficient use of our 
resources, will carry the 1,000,000- 
in-’50 drive over the top as surely as 
the dawn follows the dark. 
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By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 





HERE is one section of the 

Taft-Hartley Act that has not 

received the attention it war- 
rants but which is as dangerous and 
harmful to organized labor, and es- 
pecially to international unions, as 
any of the other evil provisions of 
that act. That section is 2(13). 

Under this section it is possible to 

hold unions or union officials liable 
for the acts of others even where 
sich acts were not actually author- 
ied or subsequently ratified. Section 
2(13) reads as follows: 
“"In determining whether any per- 
sf is acting as an agent of another 
person so as to make such other per- 
sm responsible for his acts, the ques- 
tion of whether the specific acts per- 
formed were actually authorized or 
subsequently ratified shall not be 
controlling.” 

That section is repeated in con- 
nection with Section 301 making un- 
ions liable in the federal courts for 
breaches of contract, so that an im- 
puted liability exists not’only in re- 
spect to the commission of unfair 
labor practices by unions under Sec- 
tion 8(b) of the act but also in 
respect to alleged union breaches of 
contract under Section 301. 

These sections have been held, in 
elect, to repeal, for purposes of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, Section 6 of the 
Notris-LaGuardia Act, which limits 
the liability of unions for acts of 
agents or others to acts expressly 
authorized or ratified. The pernicious 
potentialities of these sections ‘of the 
TaftHartley Act—their dangerous 
implications—are not generally un- 
derstood or appreciated, nor can they 
be without a knowledge of what the 
law was prior to the passage of Sec- 
tion 6 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
and without a knowledge of what has 
been the course of National Labor 
Relations Board decisions since the 
thactment of Section 2(13). 
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It is the purpose of this article to 
state that history and to outline the 
implications of Section 2(13) in 
terms of the responsibility of local 
unions for unauthorized acts of offi- 
cers or members and of international 
unions for unauthorized acts of locals 
or their officials. 

Prior to the passage of Section 6 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 1932, 
many courts—and especially many 
federal courts—applied the law of 
agency very loosely and broadly 
against labor organizations, their of- 
ficers and members, so as to make 
them liable for unlawful acts of others 
even though no authorization, rati- 
fication or even knowledge of such 
acts was proved. 

Under so-called “common law” 
rules of agency utilized by many 
courts prior to the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the most severe doctrines of re- 
sponsibility were imposed on labor 
organizations. Unions were held liable 
for the unauthorized and unratified 
acts of members and others having 
only remote’ connections with the 


_union and on the most shadowy evi- 


dence of knowledge. In one notorious 
case, United States versus Railway 
Employes Department, A. F. of L., 
it was held that the union involved 
therein and all its members were 
liable for all the acts of alleged co- 
conspiring union officials, regardless 
of whether members of the union ap- 
proved of the acts or not, or whether 
or not the acts were offenses under 
the criminal law. 

In the Danbury Hatters’ cases in- 
dividual union members were held 
liable in damages for acts of the 
union even though in many instances 
the individual members had no 
knowledge of such acts. 

In his dissenting opinion in the 
1947 case of United Brotherhood of 
Carperters versus United States, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, who prior to his 





appointment to the bench was instru- 
mental in securing passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and was par- 
ticularly well informed concerning 
the abuses accompanying the appli- 
cation of the so-called common law 
rules of agency by federal courts (see 
Frankfurter and Greene, “The Labor 
Injunction”), officially characterized 
the doctrine of imputed liability as 
“an abusive application of the prin- 
ciple of agency.” 

In his opinion he spoke of these 
practices as follows: 

The abuse was misapplication of the 
law of agency so that labor unions were 
held responsible for the conduct of in- 
dividuals in whom ‘was lodged no author- 
ity to wield the power of the union. 

By undue extension of the doctrine of 
conspiracy, whereby the act of each con- 
spirator is chargeable to all, unions were 
on occasion held responsible for isolated 
acts of individuals, believed in some in- 
stances to have been agents provocateurs 
who held a spurious membership in the 
union during a strike. 

Congress merely aimed to curb such an 
abusive misapplication of the principle 
of agency. It did not mean to change 
the whole legal basis of collective re- 
sponsibility. 

By talking about “actual authorization,” 
Congress merely meant to emphasize that 
persons for whose acts a corporation or 
a union is to be held responsible should 
really be wielding authority for such 
corporation or union. 

From the foregoing quotation it 
would also appear that Congress, in 
enacting Section 6 of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, sought to prevent mis- 
application of the common law. De- 
fenders of Section 2(13) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act argue that that section 
was intended merely to restore the 
common law rules of agency. How- 
ever, since Congress in enacting Sec- 
tion 2(13) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
made it possible to disregard Section 
6 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act inso- 
far as the commission of unfair labor 
practices or the breaches of contract 
by unions under the Taft-Hartley Act 
were con- (Continued on Page 32) 
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ROUND 2 FOR LLP. 


Intelligent Voting Action Will Bring Victory 


By JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


HE gong has sounded for 
| Round 2 of labor’s political 
fight for survival and progress. 
This round won’t be over until the 
polls close on the evening of Novem- 
ber 7 this year. We don’t need a 
knockout, but we do need a clearcut 
decision. The voters are the judges. 
If they give their deciding votes in 
this election to fourteen more liberal 
Representatives and five more liberal 
Senators, Taft-Hartley will be re- 
pealed. 

We can’t wait until the round is 
almost over to start trying to make 
points. We must start now—today. 
There is one state in which candidates 
must file their intention to run for 
office no later than the end of this 
month. The first state primary elec- 
tion is only four months off, and in 
many one-party states the primary 
decides the election. 

We can’t be so shortsighted as to 
assume that the 8,000,000 A. F. of L. 
members can win this fight alone. 
There are 95,000,000 potential voters 
in the United States. In this election, 
as in every other, we will need plenty 
of allies. But fortunately we have 
plenty of natural ones. Just as the 
reactionary majority did in the Eight- 
ieth Congress, so the remaining 
reactionaries in this Congress have 
consistently voted against veterans, 
farmers and independent businessmen 
as well as trade union members. 

One of our big jobs is to counter 
the propaganda of our mutual ene- 
mies and see to it that the farmer, 
worker and small business people are 
not divided with false issues as has 
happened so often in the past. 

Frankly we were lucky in 1948. 
The reactionary lobbies and their 
stooges in Congress were overconfi- 
dent. They were lulled to sleep by the 
so-called public opinion polls and 
failed to find out from the farmer and 
the man in the street what the voters 
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really thought of the record of the 
Eightieth Congress. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation was new. Few people thought 
that in a few short months we could 
inform and unify our members politi- 
cally, much less collect voluntary con- 
tributions to do a job. It is true that 
we didn’t have all the money in the 
world, and our organization, precinct 
by precinct, left a lot to be desired; 
but what we lacked in money and pro- 
fessional political know-how, our 
A. F. of L. membership made up in 
voting manpower and amateur zeal. 

Every labor paper in the country 
and every paid and volunteer union 
representative threw his weight into 
that fight without publicity or fan- 
fare—and without too much hope of 
victory. 

It was a battle of the underdog. 
When they counted the votes on Elec- 
tion Day, the amateurs had beaten the 
professionals and the pollsters in the 
worst political upset since *32. 

The veteran, the workingman, the 
independent businessman and the 
farmer each went his separate way to 
the polls and wound up voting for the 
same candidates—liberal ones. 

In the Eightieth Congress we didn’t 
have even enough liberals to muster 
the one-third vote necessary to sustain 
a Presidential veto in either house. 
However, as a result of the 48 elec- 
tion we were only short fourteen votes 
in the House and five in the Senate of 
a majority necessary to repeal the 


Taft-Hartley Act. 


W: NEED not be discouraged by 
our failure to replace the Taft- 
Hartley Act. After all, most of us 
expected to do little more than stem 
the reactionary tide in the "48 elec- 
tion. Think back. There were a lot of 
A. F. of L. members and officials who 
got a real surprise when we wound up 
with a Congress that could pass a 


good housing bill and increase the 
minimum wage to 75 cents. 

True, there is a lot of unfinished 
business. But it will be finished when 
the voters complete their job and send 
a clearcut majority to Congress which 
cannot be blocked by the Dixie-G.0,P. 
coalition nor bought by the high pres- 
sure lobbies. 

To send a liberal majority to Con- 
gress may not be easy. We need only 
fourteen House and five Senate votes. 
Not many. But they will be harder 
than ever to get. Why? Because as 
we step up our activities, so do the 
selfish lobbies and the reactionary 
political machines. For every dollar 
that we and other liberal forces can 
spend this year, our enemies will 


spend a hundred. 


RR Now there are committees 
collecting money for Taft all over 
the country, all the way from San 
Diego to Newark. As a result of the 
setback of ’48, the special interest lob- 
bies immediately increased their lobby 
spending. The 1949 session of Con- 
gress set the all-time high for money 
spent to influence Congressmen and 
bamboozle John Q. Citizen. The off 
cial reports to Congress show that in 
the last session, labor spent only $1 
for every $24 spent by big business 
anti-labor lobbies to influence legisla- 
tion. 

Of the $6,000,000 spent by Wash- 
ington lobbies last year, the American 
Medical Association led all the rest 
with $1,250,000 to frighten the pub- 
lic and Congress away from passing 
much-needed health insurance legisle- 
tion. 

No. 2 spender was Frank Gannett's 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, which spent almost $500,000 to 
fight everything the A. F. of L. is for. 
This committee is the closest thing t 
organized fascism that America has 
to worry about. It is now super 
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selling its program around the coun- 
try under the misleading slogan 
“Fighters for Freedom.” 

Third on the list with $305,000 is 
Purcell Smith’s private utility lobby 
—without question the smoothest in 
Washington. This lobby is against 
anything that means more and cheap- 
er power for everybody — against 
TVA, CVA, MVA, against the rural 
electrification program for farmers. 
And so on down the list of the lob- 
bies. 

The pat argument of all these is the 
same. Any law that would give a little 
more security and well-being to the 
average citizen is “statism,” “regimen- 
tation” or “socialism.” Any law that 
gives tax dollars to private interests 
or gives government sanction for mo- 
nopolies to profit at the public ex- 
pense is “Americanism” and “free 
enterprise.” 

Senator Taft recently said, “Nor do 
I think that workmen are by any 
means persuaded in favor of the 


socialistic, planned economy, ‘hand- 
out state’ principles, supported today 
by the C.I.0. and A. F. of L. leader- 
ship.” 

This is the same line that one-time 
Senator Dulles used so unsuccessfully 
against Senator Lehman in New*York 
last November. 

What is it that Taft and his Dixie- 
G.O.P. lobby-ridden coalition think 
so un-American? What are these 
“socialistic” principles for which the 
A. F. of L. stands? Here they are: 

' PAdequate insurance for widows 
and children and for those too old or 
crippled to work. 

>Good schools in every part of the 
country. 

>Public housing programs to re- 
place the slums that private landlords 
refuse to clean up. 

>Minimum wage and hour law to 
cover all employes and protect decent 
employers from sweatshop and child 
labor competition. 

>Heaith insurance for everyone so 


that bankruptcy doesn’t have to ac- 
company every serious illness in a 
worker’s family. 

bFair labor laws in place of the 
present unworkable, vindictive Taft- 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Are these things socialistic? Do 
they mean regimentation? Of course 
not. When people see through these 
scare words, they are not fooled. It is 
the job of our League and our indi- 
vidual unions to get the truth to our 
members and to cut through the paper 
curtain of confusion and outright lies 
that the reactionary candidates and 
their newspaper allies spread. 

But informing our members about 
legislative issues and the voting rec- 
ords of candidates is not enough. We 
must translate this knowledge into 
political action. This is not easy. 

That is why we have League affili- 
ates established in virtually every city 
and district in the country. These 
local Leagues are right now selecting 
union volun- (Continued on Page 34) 
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Free Confederation 


HERE MET in London a few weeks ago representa- 
[ive of 48,000,000 trade unionists in fifty-three 

countries. This was an event made necessary by 
the liquidation of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions in 1945. 


Free trade unions, like many other organizations, 
found that the trend of events and present-day problems 
required a worldwide organization through which they 
could take part in deciding world policies affecting their 
welfare. The American Federation of Labor tried to 
bridge this chasm by representing free trade unions in 
the United Nations and by keeping representatives in 
Europe and Latin America, where the struggle for sur- 
vival was initiated. 

The free world labor conference in London adopted a 
constitution setting up the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions in which free trade union centers 
all over the world are eligible for membership. Officials 
of the American Federation of Labor agreed to accept 
responsible positions as members of the I.C.F.T.U.’s 
General Council and Executive Board. The new organ- 
ization will seek to facilitate progress for wage-earners 
by cooperation in raising standards for all. 

The secretary is J. H. Oldenbroek, who has been the 
able executive of the International Transport Workers 
Federation. It was Brother Oldenbroek who blocked the 
persistent efforts of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions to get the democratic international trade secre- 
tariats under Communist control. 

The new International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions will keep representatives in Asia and Africa and 
in industrially backward areas to aid developing unions 
and to check Communist agitation. Wherever the United 
Nations is to provide technicians to aid nations in de- 
veloping economic resources there is equal need for 
free trade unions to aid workers in such areas to 
organize so that they may participate effectively and 
constructively in the undertakings. Free unions are 
essential to progress for workers. To accomplish this, 
workers should be taught to protect themselves against 
Communists who try to foment “nationalist” uprisings 
and other demonstrations. 

This new organization can be one of the most vital 
agencies in the cold war in which the Kremlin seeks 
control of workers, the police and selected governmental 
machinery. 

Many of the tactics of the cold war lie completely out- 
side the sphere of diplomacy. The governments of 
democratic countries need the cooperation and leader- 
ship of free trade unions to win the fight at home and 
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internationally. There should be frank acceptance of 
the need for cooperation in planning and in operations, 
International labor can organize a democratic intelli- 
gence service that must be considered. 

Brother Oldenbroek, the executive of the new Con. 
federation of Free Trade Unions, has proved himself an 
able strategist in the struggle between freedom and com. 
munism and we confidently expect that his leadership 
will mark the upturn to victory. 


1950 


E LIVE in a country which we are accustomed to 
think is secure against invasion and safe from 
conquerors. In a long record of well-nigh limitless 

opportunity and great industrial capacity, we have pro- 
duced 50 per cent of the production the world used and 
did not feel the strain of this accomplishment. Since the 
war we have used our expanded production facilities to 
produce goods needed for the economic reconstruction 
of Europe as well as for the expansion and retooling of 
our own industries. 

Orders from Europe will decline this year, although 
production for arms under the Atlantic Pact will in- 
crease. Spending by business for expansion will decline 
and, unless our home market increases, production facil- 
ities may be unused. We are again back to our prewar 
problem of increasing incomes of home consumers to 
maintain production and provide employment. 

Inflationary trends run parallel to deflationary forces 
at the present time, with the chances in favor ofa 
remedial adjustment at a lower price level if all con- 
cerned make wise decisions. For workers the construc- 
tive policy is to propose to management that the union 
cooperate in reducing the unit costs of production and 
thus earn increases in wage rates. Lower prices will 
additionally increase purchasing power. 

For planning of this type the first step is organization 
of workers in effective unions. More complete orgar- 
ization of all workers is a special responsibility of work- 
ers this year and will be outstanding in our plans to 
honor the centenary of the founder-president of the 
American Federation of Labor. There could be no more 
appropriate memorial to Samuel Gompers than a greal 
organization campaign, for he preached organization of 
workers in unions as the first step in planning their wel- 
fare and in sharing in economic and in civil and political 
opportunities. A strong labor movement will help to 
preserve liberty and democracy in our land. 

In addition, the workers of the United States. one of 
the few countries with a free economy and with com 
forts of living freely available; have a grave responsibil- 
ity to be alert to dangers that may threaten our freedom 
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and our way of life. Make no mistake, for Stalin’s agents 
are in our midst and seek to gain a footing. 

Be on guard against these secret foes! Keep them out 
of our unions and label them whenever they appear. 
| We know that our country has been invaded by spies 
who form their cells in all manner of human organiza- 
tions, even the government itself, to control the making 
and administration of policies. We know also advances 
in scientific information and their application to war 
weapons have provided new instruments of death that 
can destroy nations and the human race. We must win 
the cold war if we are to escape the war of annihilation. 

The price of freedom is eternal vigilance. 


China 
TALIN HAS carried out the plot against China which 
\‘e initiated at Yalta. The concession which Stalin 

won at Yalta gave him Manchuria and a foothold 
in China. He has moved steadily and relentlessly ahead 
until now Communist troops control China with her 
475,000,000 people. With possession of this heartland 
of Asia, Stalin can expand in any direction. His position 
is well-nigh impregnable. Formosa is still left—the key 
to attack on the Philippines, Japan and our own West 
Coast. 

There were those who told us Chinese Communists 
were different from those of Moscow—that they were 
“agrarian reformers.” But now we see their leader Mao 
responding to the call to Moscow and received with 
greatest ceremony. He is being integrated into Moscow 
control. 

With immense territories in Eastern Europe and in 
North and Eastern Asia, Stalin has achieved what czars, 
Napoleon and Alexander the Great dreamed of, as he 
movés toward world dominion. Wherever he rules he 
sels up a regime which is in exact contradiction of what 
we have called progress for the past 2,000 years. Indi- 
viduals do not count. There is no freedom and no per- 
sonal rights. Each must conform to the pattern which 
Stalin approves or go to concentration camps or a 
quicker road to death. 

| The people of China have been friends of the United 
States for many years. They have come to our schools, 
lived among us, worked with us to learn our way, but 
they have never come here as spies to get from us the 
means to injure and betray us. They are weary of wars 
that have wasted their land, their substance and their 
people. Without modern arms Chinese Nationalists were 
unequipped to meet Communist armies in combat. Com- 
munist armies led by Stalin’s agents and generals now 
are in control of much of China and are poised for 
Southeast Asia, which holds resources invaluable to our 
economy. 

We face the issue of political recognition of this gov- 
emmment by conquest or non-recognition because we 
do not approve for moral reasons. We have had experi- 
s “ce with appeasement and have learned that it even- 
tually costs millions of lives. We have also refused to 
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recognize other governments which failed to conform 
to our ideas of human justice and welfare. 

There are at stake grave moral issues. Nationalist 
China was one of the five major world powers which 
underwrote the United Nations Charter. One of the 
purposes of that organization is “to develop friendly 
relations among nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination of peoples.” 

Can we honorably recognize a government set up 
by aggression instituted and led by the agents of a for- 
eign government? Our last convention included in a 
program for action to help China the following: “Have 
our government give all-out support to the Chinese 
delegation to the United Nations in its effort to have 
the United Nations investigate and pass judgment on 
the Russian role in (a) fostering and financing civil 
war in China against the legitimate government recog- 
nized as such until a few days ago by all nations includ- 
ing Russia itself, in (b) flagrantly flouting its solemn 
treaty obligations in China, and (ec) deliberately en- 
dangering world peace.” 

The least that we can do for a great people—the 
Chinese people—is to refuse to recognize the govern- 
ment set up by Russian aggression and conquest. 


To Uphold Human Rights 


HERE IS now before the nations of the world a 
| great document—the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. The American Federation of Labor 
takes pride in the fact that its representatives, acting 


_ as advisers to the Economic and Social Council of the 


United Nations, first proposed this action and submitted 
a draft declaration. 

Our human rights have their roots in the Christian 
religion and these rights have been set forth in the 
first ten amendments to our Constitution and have 
guided our nation in guaranteeing those human rights 
which are inseparable from human dignity. Because the 
American Federation of Labor values this heritage of 
political rights, we felt that the greatest contribution 
we could make to all countries was to assure rights to all. 

The Economic and Social Council created a Commis- 
sion on Human Rights which after long study and 
deliberation proposed a comprehensive international 
Declaration of Human Rights. Months of specialized 
study had broadened and enriched the document to 
cover human rights and individual freedom. Such a 
document when ratified by nations would have great 
moral influence. As an alternative proposal, the Com- 
mission is rephrasing the declaration into a covenant. 
Ratification of the covenant by the member states would 
make it effective as the law of the land and as a treaty 
with other nations. Each state ratifying would make 
national law conform to the provisions of the covenant. 

The covenant proposal encounters constitutional is- 
sues which have not yet been resolved. But the idea of 
universal rights lifts the gloom from some of our imme- 
diate problems and strengthens our faith in democracy. 
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You A Comoromine 


With COMMUNISM 








By CHARLES SOLOMON 








ETWEEN communism and the 
democratic way of life there 
is a basic and irreconcilable 

divergence. Contrary to Winston 
Churchill’s characterization of Com- 
munist Russia as “a riddle wrapped in 
an enigma,” the literature of commu- 
nism is unequivocally clear as to its 
objectives and methods. 

The spokesmen for communism 
have taken pains to leave no possible 
doubt as to their purpose and the 
means by which they propose to 
achieve it. One is reminded of Hitler’s 
full disclosure of his aims in “Mein 
Kampf,” which was generally avail- 
able and as generally either unread or 
not taken seriously. 

We can be thankful for the fact that 
circumstances have finally compelled 
our own national leaders to take to 
these sources for this indispensable in- 
formation in dealing with Commu- 
nists. The result has been a somewhat 
belated disillusionment and awaken- 
ing, which explains our stiffened atti- 
tude and such policies as the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and the 
North Atlantic Defense Pact. 

Certain basic facts must be faced if 
we are to understand why our rela- 
tions with Communist Russia are as 
they are; why, in fact, it is impossible 
to have with Russia the kind of rela- 
tions we enjoy with other countries, 
such as Britain, France, Italy, Canada 
and Australia. ‘These facts are so 
foreign to the democratic orientation 
they are at first difficult to grasp. 
Furthermore, they have implications 
the significance of which is not always 
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readily apparent, especially to the 


" uninitiated. 


To begin with, communism repre- 
sents a fundamental and unbridgeable 
break with the ethics, morality and 
way of life of the democratic world. 
What we regard as decent, honorable, 
fair—these and similar concepts are 
contemptuously rejected by commu- 
nism as so many “bourgeois preju- 
dices” and “bourgeois superstitions” 
by which Communists in pursuit of 
their “revolutionary” objections will 
not permit themselves to be encum- 
bered or deterred. 

This primary Communist postulate 
controls regardless of where the par- 
ticular Communist finds himself—in a 
labor organization, a cultural group, 
a religious group, a fraternal organi- 
zation or in public office or employ- 
ment. 

Lenin gave positive expression to 
this article of Communist faith in the 
following language: 

“It is necessary * * * to use any 
ruse, cunning, unlawful method, eva- 
sion, concealment of truth” in the pur- 
suit of Communist ends. 

On another occasion Lenin enun- 
ciated the Communist doctrine of the 
ends justifying the means in these 
words addressed to a Young Commu- 
nist group: 

“In our own opinion, morality is 
entirely subordinate to the class war. 
Everything is moral which is neces- 
sary for the annihilation of the old ex- 
ploiting social order. * * * We do not 
believe in external principles of mo- 
rality. * * * Communist morality is 


identical with strengthening the dic. 
tatorship of the proletariat.” 

We can trace this “revolutionary 
morality” back to the anarchism of 
Bakunin who many years ago, in 
“The Catechism of a Revolutionist,” 
wrote: 

“Everything which promotes the 
success of the revolution is moral; 
everything which hinders it is im- 
moral.” 

The principle followed by the Com- 
munists is that if lying, deceit, duplic- 
ity and misrepresentation will pro- 
mote the achievement of Communist 
objectives, they are thereby sanc- 
tioned. If the democratic world 
chooses to believe in fair, decent and 
honorable dealing, so much the worse 
for it. That is the Communist code. 


HAVE referred to the significance 
I of the implications of this position. 
No kind of agreement can be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of what the 
occasion may require from the Com- 
munist point of view. Signatures are 
affixed to otherwise solemn documents 
with the reservations herein recited. 
And this goes for high and solem 
compacts between Communist Russia 
and other, non-Communist states. 

Words frequently cease to have 
what we regard as their commonly 
accepted meaning when used by Con 
munists. This is outstandingly so when 
we talk of democracy. When we u®, 
this word we mean, among 
things, freedom of speech, press and 
assembly; the right to petition for # 
redress of grievances; the right of he 
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heas corpus; the existence of multipie 
political parties, free labor and other 
free organizations. Yet Soviet Russia, 
where none of the foregoing exists, is 
denominated by Communists as the 
only true—the new—“democracy.” 

Notwithstanding statements made 
for public consumption by Commun- 
ist spokesmen in high positions, in- 
cluding Stalin himself, to the effect 
that the Communist and democratic 
systems can live together in the same 
world, the accepted literature of com- 
munism reveals a completely contrary 
belief. 

Communism is committed to total 
war on our way of life, in which they 
can find not a single saving grace and 
which they hold must be extermi- 
nated, root and branch, by any means 
effective under the circumstances. 


Here we have an intriguing resem- 
blance to fascism, between which and 
communism ideologically there are 
deep and striking similarities. In 
fact, communism, which preceded 
fascism, can be said to have been its 


Railway Clerks Mark 90th Year 


ALF a century of impressive progress 

was celebrated by the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks on December 29. A  thou- 
sand guests joined in the celebration, which 
took place at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in 
Cincinnati. 

President George M. Harrison traced the 
inspiring history of the union from its humble 
birth in 1899. The organization was brought 
into being by a courageous band of thirty- 


three railroad clerks in Sedalia, Missouri. ° 


Brother Harrison touched upon the difficul- 
ties and disappointments of the early years. 
Then he told of the union's remarkable mod- 
ern achievements. 

The Railway Clerks now have agreements 
with every railroad in the United States and 
Canada, Brother Harrison said. The wages 
and ‘working conditions of the union's mem- 
bers compare favorably with those received 
by similar workers in other industries, he 
declared. The membership exceeds 300,000. 

“We have tried throughout these fifty 
years to serve our country and our members 
faithfully and efficiently,” Mr. Harrison said, 
and to warrant the respect and confidence 
of our employers. We cherish our affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor.” 

A. F. of L. President William Green hailed 
the Railway Clerks and praised the leadership 
of Mr. Harrison. He termed the union's 
growth and achievements “a miracle of prog- 
ress.’ Cher speakers of the evening were 
Phil E. Ziegler, secretary-treasurer of the 
Railway Clerks: M. W. Clement, chairman 
of the board, Pennsylvania Railroad; and 
Albert D. Cash, Mayor of Cincinnati. 
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schoolmaster. Stalin, who has on sev- 
eral occasions publicly stated—speak- 
ing as the head of the Russian state— 
that Communist Russia and we can 
live alongside each other in peaceful 
competition, has in his capacity as 
Bolshevik theoretician taken his posi- 
tion squarely on Lenin’s pronounce- 
ment: 

“It is inconceivable that the Soviet 
republic shall continue to exist for a 
long period of time side by side with 
the imperialist states. Ultimately one 
or the other must conquer. Mean- 
while, a number of terrible clashes 
between the Soviet republic and the 
bourgeois states are inevitable.” 

Here we have the ideological back- 
ground of the bitter and concentrated 
attack on the United States, strongest 
of the “bourgeois states” and bul- 
wark of the democratic way of life. 
We are to the Communist world the 
principal barrier to what it regards as 
the certain, ultimate triumph of bol- 
shevism. Only in the light of this 
teaching does the vicious attack on 


the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact become 
intelligible. 

Unless our nation understands the 
unvarying ideological motivations of 
the leaders of communism, from 
Stalin down, we shall flounder in a 
morass of confusion and futility. It 
shall ever be a case of too little and 
too late. 

Communist parties the world over 
are essentially identical. This goes 
for the Communist Party of the 
United States. Note I do not say the 
American Communist Party because 
there can be no American Communist 
Party. The concepts of Americanism 
and communism are completely anti- 
thetical. 

For the true Communist there is 
one exclusive loyalty—to Soviet Rus- 
sia—which is regarded as “the work- 
ers’ fatherland” which can do no 
wrong. 

Communism is more than a politi- 
cal philosophy. It is for many mil- 
lions tanta- (Continued on Page 35) 


President Harrison speaks at dinner as William Green looks on 
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One Union's 


EDUCATIONAL 
ProcRAM 





By FRANCIS A. HENSON 


Educational Director, U.A.W.-A. F. of L. 


HE .question before the labor 
| movement in the early 1930s 
was: “How to organize the un- 
organized?” This remains an impor- 
tant question, but a more urgent 
one today is: “How do you keep the 
millions now .members of the trade 
unions vitally interested?” 

Some of us think that the first ques- 
tion will answer itself in the future if 
we can find an effective answer to the 
second question. This is the reason 
why workers’ education is supremely 
important. The United Automobile 
Workers of America, A. F. of L., from 
the day it was founded, has not only 
supported an ambitious educational 
program, but it has understood edu- 
cation to mean much more than 
merely formal classroom teaching. 

All of its specialized departments—- 
research, editorial, the monthly news- 
paper, political action, the stock room 
as well as the secretary-treasurer’s 
office and the accounting department 
—have joined to make available in- 
formation and tools which help edu- 
cate the membership. 

Our international president, Lester 
Washburn, has frequently declared: 

“Our whole staff and all local union 
officers must constantly bring to the 
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attention of old and new members of 
our union the militant struggle of the 
U.A.W.-A. F. of L. which was re- 
quired to enable us to achieve the 
position of influence we have today.” 

The educational program ofan 
international union can usually be 
judged correctly, in advance, if one 
knows how much the international 
administration believes in and en- 
courages education. If this dominant 
group in the management of an inter- 
national believes enough in it to give 
the educational and research depart- 
ments adequate status, responsibility 
and financial sapport, it is probable 
that the heads of these departments 
will be trained technicians and that 
they will use effectively the tools 
which are provided for them and 
their staff. It can be taken for granted 
that the active members of any pro- 
gressive and democratic craft or in- 
dustrial union are hungry for lead- 
ership and want to learn more. 
However, they must be inspired by 
informed leadership. 

In the Army’s Information and 
Education program we used to say, 
“Education is a function of command 
at every echelon level.” This is a rule 


in the U.A.W.-A. F. of L. because the 





top leadership believes passionately 
in education as the means of building 
a stronger, more militant and more 
democratic labor movement. The off. 
cers are convinced that education is 
not a luxury to be financed only after 
dozens of other important services 
have been provided by the interna. 
tional union. 

The battle is the payoff in war, and 
the successful negotiation and polic. 
ing of an improved-each-year con. 
tract is the payoff in unionism. All of 
our education is fundamentall) con- 
cerned, at this stage of a “cold war” 
relationship between some sections of 
industry and labor, with this objec. 
tive. ‘ 

The machinery to implement this 
program begins to function with the 
basic level, the local union. Every 
U.A.W.-A. F. of L. local union is 
responsible for an educational com- 
mittee composed of five members. 
The name and address of the chair- 
man must be on file in the interna- 
tional office. The U.A.W.-A. F. of L. 
is not perfect; therefore, some local 
unions have not yet sent us this infor- 
mation. But we expect eventually to 
get 90 per cent compliance with the 
procedure. The educational chairman 
is urged to carry on a regular corre- 
spondence about problems with the 
educational director; he or she re- 
ceives an average of one personal 
letter every three months from the 
director and many more mimeo- 
graphed memoranda. 

The chief tool that is available 
for the use of the local chairman is 
the educational and research service 
loose-leaf binder, usually in the hands 
of the recording secretary or kept on 
file in the union office. Every regional 
director and international represent 
ative also has a binder. This large, 
leatherbound binder is subdivided 
into the following categories—Ne 
tional Labor Relations Board; Wage 
and Hour -Act; Walsh-Healey Ad; 
Cost of Living; Wage Rates; Corpor 
ation Financial Reports; Local Union 
Contract Information; General Infor- 
mation (all general educational tf 
leases, bibliographies and so f 
come under this category); Union 
Labels; U.S. Labor Legislation; 
FEPC; Court Rulings and Decisions 

My colleague, Ray W. Taylor, & 
rector of the editorial and reseat 
department, is in charge of keeping 
this binder supplied with up-to-date 
releases. He and I study carefully the 
kinds of information needed by | 
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ynions, and he has primary responsi- 
bility for preparing research studies 
and publicity material which help a 
local union to achieve its objectives. 
For example, one week after the en- 
actment of the notorious Taft-Hartley 
Act a complete set of protective 
dauses, for inclusion in local union 
contracts, was sent out by the research 
department; this was in the form of 
a release to be filed in the binder. 


All releases dealing with general 
educational matters and with political 
action are prepared by the educa- 
tional director. For example, Release 
No. 317 is beginning to be known to 
all local union officers as the bible of 
educational committees, just as the 
stewards’ manual is the bible of shop 
stewards. 

Its approach illustrates the A. F. of 
L.Auto Workers’ conception of edu- 
cation, including political education. 
The release declares: 


IF YOUR LOCAL IS FACED WITH 
ANY OF THE FOLLOWING PROB- 
LEMS: 


Poor attendance at meetings— 

Uninteresting meetings— 

Grievances not properly handled— 

Lack of knowledge of how local, regional 
and international union setup works— 

Anti-labor laws in city, county, state and 
nation— 

How to repeal such laws— 

Inadequate relationship to the community 
(members do not utilize services such 
as library, schools, parks, museums, 
etc.) — 

Few close ties 


with similar-interests 


The author (left) and Research Director Ray Taylor examine 


groups in the community: small busi- 
nessmen, farmers, consumers, etc.— 
Anti-labor sentiment in the community— 


CORRECTIVE ACTION SHOULD BE 
TAKEN AT ONCE. THERE IS NO 
SIMPLE SOLUTION, BUT HERE ARE 
SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


Twenty-nine specific suggestions 
and directives are then given in this 
mimeographed five-page document, 


which is filed in all binders. 


The next level, structurally, of our 


_loose-leaf binder which local unions use as a valuable tool 


educational program is the subdis- 
trict, district and regional councils, 
or in some regions all three. Special 
councils, in these areas, composed of 
the chairmen of all educational com- 
mittees, meet regularly to talk over 
problems and help each other to solve 


them. 


In three regions these councils are 
already sponsoring night schools, 
legal clinics (directed by the union’s 
legal coun- (Continued on Page 36) 


Members of the union studying at University of Wisconsin. Union puts heavy stress on education 
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They Need the M 


That’s the Reason Why Women 


OMEN workers today are 
Wai integrated in the nation’s 

labor force; their position is 
stronger numerically and economi- 
cally than it has ever been. Still 
present, though, are some blighted 
areas in the employment picture for 
women. 

In addition to being much bigger 
than it formerly was, the woman 
labor force differs in composition 
also. There are more married women 
and more older women working or 
looking for work. In 1940 married 
women made up 36 per cent of all 
women workers; a few months ago 
they were 48 per cent—almost half 
the woman labor force. 

The increases in numbers of older 
workers have been similarly striking. 
In 1940 there were 1,300,000 women 
workers aged 55 and over; in August, 
1949, there were 2,251,000 women 
workers in this age group—almost 
1,000,000 more than in 1940. The 
median age for women workers in- 
creased from 32 in 1940 to 35 in 
1948, partly because the population 
in general is growing older, and also 
because of the influx of older women 
into the labor market during the war 
years. 

Contrary to popular expectations, 
these older women did not all put 
their safety caps away in mothballs 
and resume their knitting when their 


war jobs folded. Also, at the same ° 


time older women were flocking into 
the labor market, and later when 
many decided to remain there, high 
marriage and birth rates were caus- 
ing large numbers of younger women 
to retire. 

As a result of these trends and the 
stimulus on them of war demands, 


some of the problems connected with . 


women workers have been accentu- 
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By FRIEDA S. MILLER 


Director, Women’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


ated. Particularly do older women 
and married women face difficulties. 

Discrimination against married 
women workers is an old story, re- 
peating itself most frequently when 
jobs are scarce. Since discrimination 
against employment of married 
women extends eventually to discrimi- 


nation against employment of women - 


in general, trade unions and other 
interested groups would do well to 
be ever watchful of developments af- 
fecting married women workers. 
Labor unions have played an im- 
portant part in abolishing employ- 
ment discriminations against married 


Clerical and allied work is still the leading job fi 
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women. The Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, for ex- 
ample, in 1947 was successful in wip- 
ing out the last remaining restriction 
against married women workers in 
contracts between the union and the 
railroad industry. This was the “mar- 
ried women rule,” part of the contract 
between the union and a railroad in 
New England, which had specified 
that married women would not be 
employed_and that women who mar 
ried while holding a permanent posi- 
tion would be expected to resign. 
Such restrictions create a severe 
hardship for many women. Studies 
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MISS MILLER 


made by the Women’s Bureau have 
shown that most married women work 
to support themselves and in many 
cases others. Many work for some 
special economic reason, such as to 
buy a home, pay off debts, educate 
children. The proportion who work 
only because they like jobs or like 
being independent is very small. 

In a study made during the war 
of women who planned to continue 
working after the war, the Women’s 
Bureau found that, of every 100 mar- 
ried women workers (not including 
the widowed or divorced) who lived 


—_- 


with their families, only nine made 
no regular contribution to the house- 
hold. 

Economic compulsion and a slowly 
changing public attitude toward em- 
ployment of married women have 
combined to draw more and 
more married women into 
the labor market. In 1940 
roughly one-sixth of all mar- 
ried women were in the labor 
market; in April, 1948, al- 
most one-fourth of all the 
married women in the United 
States were employed outside 
the home or were seeking 
outside employment. 

It is encouraging to note the prog- 
ress that has been made in the last 
few years in recognizing the employ- 
ment rights of married women. A 
study of personnel practices affecting 
factory and office workers made in 
1948 by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board showed that only 3 per 
cent of the firms required women 
factory workers to resign on mar- 
riage, compared to 8 per cent in 1937, 
and 6 per cent required resignations 
by the salaried workers, as compared 
to 15 per cent in 1937. 


Pointing up the job that remains, 


however, this report also revealed 
that 6 per cent of the firms have 
restrictions against hiring married 
women as factory workers, and 11] 
per cent do not hire married women 
as salaried workers. 

Pregnant women in factory jobs 
must resign in 24 per cent of the firms 
covered by the report, and in 30 per 
cent women salaried workers must 
resign on becoming pregnant. 


ROBLEMS faced by the older 

worker are not confined exclu- 
sively to women but are intensified 
for them. Those employers who feel 
that older men are of little use as 
workers are even more inclined to 
think that older women are valueless. 


The plight of the older woman who 
has been laid off or, through some 
other chain of events, finds herself 
jobless is often pathetic. For some, 
difficulties in job placement begin in 
the thirties and, as a general rule, 
grow progressively worse with the 
worker’s age. 

The Women’s Bureau supports the 
Social Security Administration in 
recommendations that the Social Se- 
curity Act be amended to reduce the 
pension age for women to 60, both 


The second largest women’s occupational group takes in those in all branches of ‘blue collar’ work 
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for women workers and for wives and 
widows of insured workers who are 
sometimes forced into the labor mar- 
ket at an advanced age and often with 
little or no previous work experience. 

The Labor Advisory Committee of 
the Women’s Bureau, made up of rep- 
resentatives from unions with large 


woman memberships, adopted a reso- 


lution calling on the government to 
make a special study of the problems 
of older women workers which might 
serve as the guidepost for constructive 
action by unions and other interested 
organizations. 

The few studies made of ability and 
performance by older workers indi- 
cate that they make satisfactory em- 
ployes and, in fact, have some desir- 
able qualities not as generally found 
in younger workers. A recent study 
of 150 employes (133 women and 
17 men) 45 years or over, who were 
hired since 1940 by a group of insur- 
ance companies, shows that while the 
older workers are not as rapid as 
younger workers, they are more in- 
dustrious and are willing to do the 
simple clerical work (at which 68 per 
cent of them are employed) for much 
longer periods of time than are the 
younger group. The older workers 
had a smaller turnover and no worse 
experience on absenteeism. 

Studies made by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics show that older 
workers actually have less absentee- 
ism from work than younger workers, 
that they have fewer accidents and 
that they make fewer visits to the 
medical clinics in the plants where 
they work. 

In August, 1949, there were 5,373,- 
000 women 45 years of age and over 
in the labor force. It seems probable 
that this figure will increase in com- 
ing years, making it imperative to 
begin now to plan some method of 
keeping them usefully employed, or 
making it possible for those who wish 
to do so to retire with an adequate 
income, not only for their well-being, 
but for the nation’s economic health. 

Unions could make a significant 
contribution in this field. Already, 
of course, unions have acted in many 
cases involving their own member- 
ship, but the formulation of a strong 
trade union policy with constructive 
measures proposed for basic problems 
would mean much to the millions of 
older workers for whom individual 
battles cannot be fought. 
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Women have shown'real skill at almost every kind of factory task 


Not so far in the past, employment 
avenues for women were clearly de- 
fined. Too often they turned out to 
be one-way, dead-end streets lead- 
ing only to a lifetime of sweated labor. 

Women’s opportunities for employ- 
ment in a variety of occupations and 
for advancement on the job are much 
greater today than they once were, 
but they are still limited, sometimes 
for reasons completely unrelated to 
women’s ability or performance. It 
is still so remarkable for a woman to 
be president of a large department 
store that such a person moves in an 
aura of public awe usually reserved 
for “believe it or not” oddities and 
sideshow freaks. 


There are now few job fields which 
are complete masculine strongholds, 
but the occupations in which women 
are found in the greatest numbers fol 
low the familiar pattern of the pas 
several years. In most people's 
minds, probably, the phrase “woman 
worker” brings up a mental picture 
of an office worker, and it is true that 
there are today more women eit 
ployed in clerical and kindred occup# 
tions than in any other job field. 

“Blue collar” workers such as fac- 
tory operatives are the second largest 
occupational group of employed we 
men. .Third in numbers is the “se 
vice” worker (other than domestic) 
group; this includes waitresses, beat- 
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ty operators, etc. Despite the war- 

fime exodus from domestic service, 

bere are still about 1,500,000 women 

i this work, and it is one of the 
feest woman-employing fields. 

" Saleswomen, professional and semi- 
pfessional workers—teachers, social 
ikers, librarians, etc.—and propri- 

@ors, managers and officials (except 
farm) follow in importance, each 
group having over 1,000,000 women 
employed. During the summer 
months, when farm employment is 
high, well over 1,000,000 women 
work as farm laborers and foremen. 

Entrance of women into the job 
market is part of a long-time trend 
io more active participation by wo- 
men in life outside the home. When 
we consider that the woman popula- 
fion is only about twice as big as in 
1900, but that the woman labor force 
is about three times as large, the 
social transition involved is dramatic- 
ally highlighted. 

Women workers in general have 
fared well lately. In matters of 
wages, hours and working conditions, 
the progress that has come in recent 
years is most heartening. “Equal pay 
for equal work” has long been an elec- 
tic slogan to women workers, and 
there have been several successes in 
this difficult campaign. In the first 
half of last year four new equal pay 
laws were passed—in Maine, Calli- 
fornia, Alaska and Connecticut — 
making the total number of states and 
territories with such laws thirteen. 
These successes have brought renewed 
@iergy and determination to the 
groups pioneering in the equal pay 


Many trade union women receive 
equal pay through their union con- 
tracts. Among the most vigorous 
supporters of the equal pay principle 
have been trade unions. Since 1898 
the American Federation of Labor 
has consistently advocated the policy 
of equal pay for equal work. 

“In view of the awful conditions 
under which woman is compelled to 
toil,” says a resolution passed that 
year, “this the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Labor strongly urges the more 
general formation of unions of wage- 
working women, to the end that they 
may scientifically and permanently 
abolish the terrible evils accompany- 
ing their weakened, because unorgan- 
ued, state, and we emphatically re- 
erate the trade union demand that 
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women receive equal compensation 
for equal service performed.”’ 
Throughout the fifty years since then, 
resolutions supporting equal pay have 
appeared regularly in A. F. of L. 
convention records. 

Only one of many possible ex- 
amples of individual union interest in 
equal pay is the action of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. At its 
1949 convention the A. F. of T. 
unanimously recommended union 
support of the position in each state 
that all teachers having equal train- 
ing and qualifications should receive 
equal salaries, regardless of race, 
color or sex. 

In San Francisco four union agree- 
ments signed recently by the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes Union con- 
tained the provision: “The wage 
scales hereinafter set forth shall ap- 
ply equally to male and female 
employes.” A complete list of 
similar union provisions calling 
for equal pay would take up 
many pages. 

The unions are to be congrat- 
ulated on the effectiveness of their 
drive for fair wage practices ap- 
plying to men and women with- 
out distinction as to sex. 

Constant effort by many groups 
to put the equal pay principle to 
work has lately brought a degree 
of wage justice to the teaching 
profession. Though progress has 
been made, however, much re- 
mains to be done. 

For the thousands of women 
workers who are outside union or 
professional organization, equal 


* pay legislation is a “must.” A 


federal law would protect women 
employed by businesses of an 
interstate nature and would im- 
plement state legislation, though 
it would not, of course, eliminate 
the need for states to cover work- 
ing women employed in stores, 
laundries, offices and other local 
establishments which are not af- 
fected by federal legislation. Fed- 
eral bills, which had the support 
of the U.S. Department of Labor 
and its Women’s Bureau, were 
introduced in the Seventy-ninth 
and Eightieth Congresses. A new 
proposal is now pending in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Women workers have come a 
long way since 1900. The woman 
worker in 1950 has a wider 
choice of occupations open to her 


than ever before in peacetime; she is 
more readily accepted in a wide range 
of industries, and her wages, hours 
and working conditions probably are 
the best they have ever been. 

It is up to the vigilance of the wo- 
men themselves to hold their gains 
and to make further iniprovements 
where they are needed. There are 
still many such areas, only a few of 
which have been spotlighted here. If 
the momentum gathered in recent 
years continues, though, women 
workers’ contribution to the welfare 
of the United States will be fully 
recognized in the best possible way— 
through good wages, desirable work- 
ing conditions, equal pay, equal op- 
portunity and all the other benefits 
that accrue to both men and women 
workers in a country that is truly 
progressive and enlightened. 


Modern girls belong to unions, 
are just as militant as men 
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cerned, Congress can be held respon- 
sible for a restoration of the old abu- 
sive doctrines in effect prior to the 
passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

In view of this indirect removal of 
the safeguards contained in the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, placed there by a 
Congress well aware of the abusive 
application of agency doctrines, no 
other conclusion is possible. 

Furthermore, the Congress which 
enacted the safeguards contained in 
Section 6 of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act likewise was aware of the reali- 
ties of union existence—of the fact, 
that labor unions are loosely knit as- 
sociations of men striving to improve 
wages, hours and working conditions; 
that, unlike corporations, they have 
relatively few authoritative spokes- 
men or representatives but, in keeping 
with their democratic tradition, must 
and do act through many officials, 
minor and major, from local stewards 
to international officers. Union rep- 
resentatives are not autonomous like 
many corporate representatives and 
therefore strict application of the laws 
of agency, making a union liable for 
the acts of anyone holding any posi- 
tion in a union, would not only work 
an injustice on labor organizations as 
distinguished from corporations but 
also would make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for unions to function in 
their democratic tradition. 

The foregoing factors, in addition 
to the abusive misapplication of com- 
mon law rules of agency to unions, 
prompted enactment of Section 6 of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. The Taft- 
Hartley Congress ignored these reali- 
ties in enacting Section 2(13). 

That Congress has in effect restored 
the use of these abusive doctrines, at 
least in great part, is seen from the 
course of the decisions by the Labor 
Board under Taft-Hartley, which cer- 
tainly point in that direction. The 
leading Board case thus far on the 
subject is that of Sunset Line and 
Twine Company, decided October 22, 
1948, 

In that case the Board held a local 
union liable for the action of one of 
its vice-presidents in inciting a crowd 
surrounding a picket line to alleged 
violence, even though the union 
neither authorized nor ratified such 
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conduct, and held the parent interna- 
tional in turn responsible for the acts 
of the local engaged in by members 
and officers of the local union merely 
because of the presence of an official 
of the international at the scene of 
the picketing who, although he took 
no part, made no effort to stop the 
violence. 

In so holding, the Labor Board laid 
down the following principle of law 
as applicable in view of the enact- 
ment of Section 2(13) : 

A principal may be responsible for the 
act of his agent within the scope of the 
agent’s general authority, or the “scope 
of his employment” if the agent is 4 
servant, even though the principal has not 
specifically authorized or indeed may 
have specifically forbidden the act in 
question. 

It is enough if the principal actually 
empowered the agent to represent him in 
the general area within which the agent 
acted. 

In making the international respon- 
sible, not for acts committed by its 
own appointed agents but for acts of 
agents of one of its local unions, even 
though such acts had not been author- 
ized or expressly ratified other than 
by the incidental presence of an inter- 
national officer at the scene of the 
alleged violence, the Board relied on 
the claim that the international was 
the co-sponsor of the strike together 
with the local. 

The only proof of co-sponsorship 
was that the international was in 
agreement with the general and per- 
fectly legal objective of the strike, not 
with any unlawful means of achieving 
the objective. Furthermore, even this 
fact of sponsorship was not proved 
but was merely gleaned from alleged 
admissions in the pleadings. 

The only affirmative evidence relied 
upon by the Labor Board consisted of 
proof that the international repre- 
sentative had general authority to 
“guide” the strike and that he was 
present and silent at one of several 
instances where violence took 
place. 

The two dissenting members of 
the Labor Board, Chairman Her- 
zog and Member Houston, ex- 
pressed “fear that the majority 
decision on this issue may * * * 
augur a return to those earlier un- 
discriminating doctrines of agen- 


cy which Congress repudiated jp 
1932.” 

The implications of the ma jority 
decision in the Sunset Twine ani‘ Line 
Company case, insofar as res) onsi- 
bility of international unions is con. 
cerned, seems clear. Not only has See. 
tion 2(13) caused the majority of 
the members to feel that a return to 
the pre-Norris-LaGuardia Act doc. 
trines imposing severe responsibility 
on labor organizations for unauthor. 
ized acts of officers or members is re- 
quired but it further appears that 
under the majority opinion the bur- 
den of disavowing all responsibility 
has shifted to the international 
unions. Hereafter the international, 
in self-protection, may be requested to 
take affirmative steps, each time a 
local may become involved in activi- 
ties proscribed by Taft-Hartley, to 
repudiate the actions of the local. 

Indeed, the majority decision may 
require the international to prove the 
absence of an agency relationship 
rather than requiring the Board’s gen- 
eral counsel to prove the presence of 
such relationship, contrary to the 
agency principle requiring a party to 
allege a relationship to prove it. 

Subsequent decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board con- 
struing Section 2(13) confirm the 
ruling in the Sunset Twine and Line 
Company case. 

Since under Taft-Hartley the fed- 
eral courts have jurisdiction not only 
over suits for injunctions against vio- 
lations of Section 8(b) but also over 
suits for breaches of contract, it is 
important to note that the federal 
courts have also imposed the same 
broad doctrine of responsibility, mak- 
ing the internationals or other bodies 
responsible for unauthorized acts of 
subordinate unions. 

Thus, in the case of Shore versus 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council of Pittsburgh, the Third Cir- 
cuit held that the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council was respor- 
sible for the alleged unlawful activi- 
ties of several local unions affiliated 
with the Council merely because at 2 
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meeting with the general con- 
tractor with whom the dis- 
te existed, and at which 
seyeral of the business agents 
of the local, unions which 
were members of the Council 
were present, one of the busi- 
ness agents told the contrac- 
tor that the Building Trades 
Council wanted to meet with 
him. 
In another case, LeBaron 
versus Kern County [Cali- 
fornia] Farm Labor Union, 
it was held that a local union 
was an agent of the interna- 
tional union where the evi- 
dence showed that the local 
was not an independent, 
autonomous body and that it 
was subject to the laws and 
rules of the international 
union, and that it was to 
some extent under’ the con- 
trol of the officers of the 
international union. 
Thus it is seen that both 
the National Labor Relations 
Board and the courts have 
restored those much-abused 
doctrines of agency which it 
was thought had been elimi- 
nated by the passage of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act in 
1932. 
In view of the severe and 
disastrous consequences of 
the use of Section 2(13) to make 
an international union liable for the 
acts of local unions even though the 
international may not be aware of 
such act, it might be wise for interna- 
tional unions, wherever possible, to 
take precautionary steps to disavow 
local union action, as, for example, by 
an amendment to the international’s 
constitution prohibiting activities in 
violation of federal law by local un- 
ions, or by providing that no one in 
the union may participate in or ratify 
any action constituting a breach of a 
contract, or by forbidding any local 
union or officer or member thereof to 
act as an agent for the international 
union in any respect whatsoever 
except by express or even written 
authority of the international union. 
Furthermore, in respect to contract 
tegotiations, both international and 
unions should seek to include 
in their contracts limiting the 


liability of the local and the interna- 


Hional for acts of representatives ex- 
cept where expressly authorized or 
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ratified by the local or the interna- 
tional union. 

Apparently Senator Taft, realizing 
that the undue severity of Section 


_2(13) furnished strong argument for 


the repeal of this section, attempted 
to circumvent these arguments by 
pretending to lessen the severity of 
the section. In his amendments passed 
by the Senate at the last session of 
Congress (S. 249), Section 2(13) was 
omitted and a new Section 2(13), 
reading as follows, was substituted: 

In determining whether any person is 

acting as an “agent” of another person so 

as to make such other person responsible 
for his acts, the common law rules of 
agency shall be applicable: Provided, 

That no labor organization shall be held 

responsible for the acts of any member 

thereof solely on the ground of such 
membership. 

While the foregoing amendment 
does lip service to repeal, in reality 
and actual legal effect it does not 
change the implications of Section 
2(13) in any respect. The amend- 
ment again restores the so-called com- 


When William Green was in London In De- 
cember, he laid a wreath at the Cenotaph, the 
monement honoring Gritain’s war dead. Mr. 
Green also placed a wreath before the statue of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The A. F. of L. presi- 
dent was in the British capital as the head of 
the Federation's delegation to the history-mak- 
ing conference which established the 1.C.F.T.U. 


mon law rules of agency, so often 
abused, and does nothing to provide 
the necessary safeguards found in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Indeed, the sponsors of the Taft 
amendment admitted that the amend- 
ed statute would reaffirm the National 
Labor Relations Board’s decision in 
the Sunset Twine and Line Company 
case commented on earlier. 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that Section 2(13) is one of the most 
dangerous of the many insidious de- 
vices in the Taft-Hartley Act to ham- 
string labor organizations. 

Total repeal of the doctrine of Sec- 
tion 2(13) in any amendments which 
might eventuate in the present session 
of Congress and specific inclusion of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act’s safe- 
guards are an absolute necessity if 
the treasuries of both local and inter- 
national unions are to be safe from 
seizure because of unauthorized, un- 
ratified and even unknown acts of 
individuals having some slight con- 
nection with the union. 
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teers to work as precinct workers who 
will call on each home, urging voters 
to support liberal candidates, and 
serve as poll watchers, car pool driv- 
ers and even baby sitters on Election 
Day to get out the vote. 

Most important at this point are 
the registration drives being set up 
all over the country to see to it that 
every trade unionist is registered and 
his poll tax paid if necessary. This 
involves checking local union mem- 
bership lists against the registrar’s list 
and then urging—by mail, phone or 
personal visit—that each unregistered 
member go down to the courthouse 
and register before the deadline. 


E ALL know that we need more 

than trade union votes to win 
elections. Too often we look to allies 
only in the ranks of businessmen and 
farmers. Actually we have our great- 
est source of allies right in our own 
trade union homes. How many of us 
have checked to make sure that our 
wives (or husbands), our children of 
voting age, our parents and our cous- 
ins are registered and informed about 
candidates? If each union member 
would get just one non-union relative 
to register and vote for L.L.P.E.- 
supported candidates, we would im- 
mediately raise our voting potential 
to 16,000,000 pro-union voters. 

I heard an excellent suggestion the 
other day that every local union 
should establish a tradition of invit- 
ing wives and relatives to a 
union meeting every three 
months or so. In this way 
family members could see 
and hear how democratic 
unions operate, the concern 
for raising wages and work- 
ing standards, the debate 
about proposed laws and 
ordinances to protect not 
only the workers but the 
security of family members 
in case of sickness, layoff or 
death. 

Having the whole family 
see with their own eyes how 
unions operate and what 
they stand for is the best 
way to get family support 
at the polls. And don’t for- 
get the effectiveness of 
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union wives as volunteer L.L.P.E. pre- 
cinct workers. A woman is often 
worth ten men in getting intelligent 
voting action from her neighbors in 
each precinct. Sell our wives on our 
program and they will outdo us in 
carrying the ball on Election Day. 


To help our friends and defeat our . 


enemies costs money as well as our 
votes. In traveling from one state to 
another, I have been asked by many 
local union officers whether any local 
union funds can be voted out of the 
treasury for political work. The an- 
swer is yes—so long as none of that 
money is used for a national candi- 
date such as Congressman or Presi- 
dent. You can use union funds or 
assessments to help local and state 
candidates (in most states). The same 
applies to expenses involved in carry- 
ing on a registration drive to get 
every possible friendly voter qualified 
to cast his vote. 

In addition, your regular union 
publications can say anything they 
want for or against national as well 
as local candidates. And there is no 
law against discussing politics in 
union meetings. 

All the Taft-Hartley Act says is 
that you can’t use union funds or 
compulsory assessments to help na- 
tional candidates. For that purpose 
each A. F. of L. member is asked to 
contribute voluntarily $2 apiece to 
L.L.P.E. I recommend that each local 
union pass a resolution at a regular 
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meeting calling on every member to 
contribute $2 at the same time he pays 
his next month’s dues. No union mem. 
ber can be compelled to contribute. 
but most will want to, support the 
drive if it is approved by a majority 
vote of the local union. 

The $2 contribution drive was ree. 
ommended by the state and local 
League conference in Washington last 
summer and later approved by the 
National Committee at the St. Paul 
convention. The plan provides that 
one-half of all contributions will be 
sent back immédiately to the state of 
origin. The other half will be used in 
states and districts where the need is 
the greatest but local union member. 
ship and resources are limited. 

It is well for all of us to remember 
that it doesn’t make any difference 
what part of the country liberal Con. 
gressmen come from. When they get 
to Washington, they vote on legisla. 
tion affecting all of us. It takes 218 
in the House and 48 in the Senate to 
pass a liberal law. It is in the interest 
of every one of us for part of our con- 
tributions to be used in a national 
fund to throw into key races where 
we have the best chance of victory. 

We can win in this second round 
for L.L.P.E. We will win if every 
member contributes just $2, just his 


‘or her vote and the vote of one rela- 


tive, just a-little time as a volunteer 
precinct worker. We aren’t in politics 
merely to repeal Taft-Hartley. Victory 
means the establishment of a Con- 
gress genuinely devoted to the human 
rights of all our people, not devoted 
solely to the narrow property rights 
of the selfish few. 
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mount to a religion, evoking fanatical 
and unquestioning dedication. If this 
spells betrayal of country, friends, 
those whom we would regard as loved 
ones, fellow trade unionists, this 
would only appear as “revolution- 
ary virtue” in the eyes of a true 
Communist. 

In a now almost unavailable Com- 
munist publication entitled “The 
Communist Party, a Manual on Or- 
ganization,” by J. Peters, it is stated: 

“The conditions for membership in 
our party are contained in the follow- 
ing pledge read by Comrade Browder 
to 2,000 workers who were initiated 
into the party in the New York dis- 
trict in 1935.” 

The heart of this pledge is con- 
tained in the following excerpt there- 
from: 

“I pledge myself to rally the masses 
to defend the Soviet Union, the land 
of victorious socialism. I pledge 
myself to remain at all times a vigi- 
lant and firm defender of the Leninist 
line of the party, the only line that 
insures the triumph of Soviet power 
in the United States.” 

Not a single word in the entire 
pledge indicating loyalty to the 
United States and its democratic in- 
stitutions and way of life. Commu- 
nist leaders throughout the world, in- 
duding William Z. Foster in our own 
country, have made it clear that in the 
event of war between their own coun- 
ries and Soviet Russia, they would 
refuse to defend the former against 
the latter. 

That our own Communists fall com- 
pletely into this category is revealed 
with blunt forthrightness by Foster 
inhis book entitled “Toward a Soviet 
America.” The title should be suffi- 
cient to indicate the thesis of the 
author. If you would know what a 
Soviet America would be like, if you 
we not already apprised, you need 
only conternplate Soviet Russia with 

is brutal dictatorship, with its totali- 
lanianism which extends into every 
walk of human life—literature, art, 
“ienee, poetry, architecture, the thea- 
tet, philosophy. All must rigidly toe 
the ideological mark. 

Commun ist parties cannot be com- 
pared to political parties as we know 
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them in the Western, democratic sense. 
There is a basic divergence in the pur- 
pose of political organization and ac- 
tivity. This is strikingly revealed by 
Stalin himself. In his “Foundations 
of Leninism” he has written as fol- 
lows: 

“The revolutionary will accept a re- 
form in order to use it as an aid in 
combining legal with illegal work; to 
intensify under its cover the illegal 
work for the revolutionary prepara- 
tion of the masses for the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie.” 

This “overthrow of the bourgeoisie” 
can only be accomplished through 
civil war and by resort to violence. 
We have Lenin’s own authoritative 
statement in this respect. 

“The replacement of the bourgeoi- 
sie by the proletarian state is impos- 
sible without a violent revolution,” 
wrote Lenin in “State and Revolu- 
tion.” The “proletarian state” is only 
another way of saying “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” and the latter is de- 
fined by Stalin himself in “Founda- 
tions of Leninism” as “the rule * * * 
unrestricted by law and based on 
force * * * of the proletariat.” 

William Z. Foster has set forth 
what a Communist dictatorship would 
mean in our own country. 

“Under the dictatorship,” he says 
in his book, “all the capitalist parties 
— Republican, Democratic, Progres- 
sive, Socialist, etc. — will be liqui- 
dated, the Communist Party function- 
ing alone as the party of the toiling 
masses. Likewise will be dissolved all 
other organizations that are political 
props of the bourgeois rule, including 
Chambers of Commerce, employers’ 
associations, Rotary Clubs, American 
Legion, Y.M.C.A., and such fraternal 
orders as the Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Elks, Knights of Columbus, etc.” 
And, adds Foster, all this “will mark 
the birth of real democracy in the 
United States.” 

Winston Churchill, in a message a 
year ago to the Alfred E. Smith Mem- 
orial Foundation dinner, said: 

“We are a socialist government— 
you may have heard of that.” He did 
not say, although he could have done 
so, “There is a socialist government 
in Britain,” or “They have a socialist 


government in Britain.” Churchill em- 
ployed “we” and thereby hangs a 
tale. Churchill was saying, in effect, 
that there had been a democratic par- 
liamentary election in his country; 
that the Labor Party and the Con- 
servatives had been the chief antag- 
onists in that campaign; that each 
had had a full and democratic oppor- 
tunity to present its side to the people; 
that under these circumstances the 
people had gone to the polls and over- 
whelmingly chosen Labor. 

Therefore “we” have a socialist 
government in Britain. 

This is the democratic concept. 
Such a concept is utterly foreign to 
communism. This kind of give-and- 
take, this kind of compromise rests on 
the mutual acceptance of certain com- 
mon basic postulates. These are the 
basic postulates of our democratic 
way of life. Such give-and-take, such 
compromise has no place in the Com- 
munist lexicon. To Communists “we,” 
in the sense that Churchill employed 
the term, does not exist. No govern- 
ment is that of the Communist unless 
it is a Communist government and 
that government is his, commanding 
his subservient loyalty, regardless of 
where it happens to be. For Com- 
munists, evefy other government, no 
matter how arrived at, exists only to 
be overthrown. 

What does all this mean? One of 
the things it certainly does mean is 
that there can be no “agreement” in 
our sense of the word between Com- 
munist Russia and ourselves; no gen- 
uine compromise or give and take. To 
compromise sincerely and genuinely 
with the “bourgeois” world is, in the 
minds of Communists, to betray “the 
revolution.” 

If we will only look these facts 
squarely in the face, the rest is com- 
paratively simple. 

We must make and keep strong in- 
creasingly all the agencies and insti- 
tutions of democracy. 

We must be strong economically, 
politically, morally. 

We must confront the Communist 
world with superior power, the one 
thing the Bolshevik understands and 
respects. 

We must do all this and more. We 
must do social justice by eliminating 
economic, social and political injus- 
tice. 

Here the trade union movement is 
contributing valiantly. The democratic 
way of life has no firmer pillar. 
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sel in cooperation with the educa- 
tional department), and special week- 
end conferences. These night classes 
and conferences supplement the for- 
mal education given at the interna- 
tional union’s annual two-week sum- 
mer school at the School for Workers 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

This summer school has become the 
outstanding educational event in the 
life of the U.A.W.-A. F. of L. The 
classes are taught by the ablest in- 
structors in the country. This past 
summer Dr. William Gomberg, direc- 
tor of the management engineering 
department of the I.L.G.W.U., Dr. 
Joel Seidman and Dr. Ben Stephansky 
of the University of Chicago and Hy 
Fish of Roosevelt College taught the 
morning classes. Subjects included 
time study, job evaluation, collective 
bargaining and union leadership. In 
the afternoon there were special lec- 
tures by the international officers and 
staff and by Glen Slaughter of 
L.L.P.E., David Previant, legal coun- 
sel of the U.A.W.-A. F. of L.; John 
Nichols, U.A.W.-A. F. of L.’s special- 
ist on insurance and pensions; Arthur 
Elder of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau; Virginia Hart on community re- 
lations and Nat Grey of the National 
Labor Service on fair employment 
practices and interracial relations in 
general, 

It has been a problem to get prop- 
erly qualified instructors in many 
states for the night schools because 
iabor has not yet won its battle for 
equal representation on school boards 
and university boards of trustees. In 
Wisconsin these night classes are 
scheduled in cooperation with the lo- 
cal vocational schools and the labor- 
approved university extension serv- 
ice. In all other states we have had to 
find independent pro-labor educators 
as instructors. In Michigan, Arthur 
Elder of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau is directing the night schools and 
providing the instructors. 

At the top the U.A.W.-A. F. of L.’s 
educational machinery includes the 
educational and research departments 
at the internatiorfal office in Milwau- 
kee, the annual summer school at the 
University of Wisconsin and a pro- 
posed annual national conference of 
local officers primarily for the pur- 
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pose of discussing matters of policy 
and educational and organizational 
techniques. The fact that this organi- 
zational and educational project was 
proposed by international officers, at 
a meeting of Milwaukee educational 
committee chairmen, shows concretely 
how the international officers consider 
themselves to be educators as well as 
administrators and how the educa- 
tional department is expected to be a 
powerhouse for developing organiza- 
tional know-how. 

Immediately after the war the 
U.A.W.-A. F. of L. pioneered in 
adapting the government’s training- 
within-industry institutes to its own 
use. These institutes set up all over 
the country were instructed by our 
own regional directors, international 
representatives and local union off- 
cers. They were designed to improve 
management-labor relations. To be 
prepared to teach these and other 
courses, all international representa- 
tives took special training at the sum- 
mer school in such subjects as time 
study, job evaluation, collective bar- 
gaining and related matters. Even the 
members of the international execu- 
tive board, who are regional directors 
in their respective areas, took a spe- 
cial course in job evaluation. 

Every effective educational pro- 
gram should stress audio-visual edu- 
cation; ours does. A special staff 
committee is studying possibilities of 
producing a series of short motion 





Helpful materials are carried to the members wherever 
This is one of the union’s outdoor booths 


they are. 


pictures dealing with such sub jects as 
the history of the U.A.W.-A. F. of i. 
how to negotiate a contract, how to 
make the grievance procedure work 
and the A. F. of L. Auto Workers at 
the university. 

A fully equipped film development 
room and professional movie camera 
are new available and being used for 
experimentation. The U.A.W.-A, F. 
of L. is trying to convince other A. F. 
of L. international unions to author. 
ize the Workers’ Education Bureau to 
produce and distribute such films of 
use to the whole labor movement on 
a cooperative basis. Such joint pro- 
duction would bring down the cost to 
each international. However, the 
U.A.W.-A. F. of L. is determined to 
make such films itseli if the Workers’ 
Education Bureau cannot be given 
adequate authority and financial 
means to start this program in the 
near future. 

Other activities of the educational 
department are preparing a new stew- 
ards’ manual; publishing, in coopera- 
tion with the editorial department, a 
new pamphlet on U.A.W.-A. F. of L. 
interracial relations; arranging edu- 
cational exhibits at picnics and con- 
ferences of local and regional groups; 
distribution of up-to-date bibliogre- 
phies on labor-management relations; 
conducting a lending library; and 
sponsoring a correspondence course 
and a labor great books program. 

The labor great books program de- 
serves special comment because it 
makes clear that the U.A.W.-A. F. of 
L. does not limit itself to educating 
the membership on technical trade 
union subjects; its ideal education is 
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of the whole man. Eventually it looks 
forward to sponsorship by the labor 
movement of night and summer 
schools which will give workers a 
chance to get a “liberal arts” educa- 
tion of college and university quality. 

This adult education, with a labor 
orientation, would be supported by 
federal government subsidies to states. 
In line with this conviction, President 
Washburn recently gave a statement 
to the press endorsing the A. F. of L. 
position on labor extension service 


A. F. of L. Electrical Workers in 
Knoxville, Tenn., have signed first 
contracts with two big East Tennessee 
industries—the Roane-Anderson Com- 
pany, which operates Oak Ridge Serv- 
ices, and the Fort Loudon Electric 
Cooperative. The contracts call for 
wage increases and other benefits. 


Five A. F. of L. Teamster locals, cov- 
ering 15,000 milk drivers and inside 
dairy workers in New York City, have 
won a 10-cent hourly wage raise and 
an employer-paid retirement and wel- 
fare plan in a contract with 210 milk 
processing and distributing firms. 


Some 450 members of the Operating 
Engineers have obtained a wage in- 
crease and vacation benefits in an 
agreement negotiated recently with 
fifteen contractors in Los Angeles. 


bLocal 32-E, Building Service Em- 
ployes, has won wage increases of 
$5 to $10 a month for 3,000 workers 
in The Bronx, New York City. 


PLocal 526, Retail Clerks, has ob- 
tained wage increases of 5 to 15 cents 
an hour in a new contract with the 
Ben Franklin store, Kenosha, Wis. 


"Local 73, Office Employes, has won 
4 Wage increase in a contract nego- 
tiated with the Florida Greyhound 
Lines of J acksonville, Fla. 


— employes of the Tampa, Fila., 
Electric Company have obtained a 
Tocent | . : 
/2-cent hourly increase in wages. 
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legislation which calls for the estab- 
lishment of a labor extension service 
to be directed by the Department of 
Labor. 

The books program is a mimeo- 
graphed release sent out fortnightly 
to all members who request it. The 
first three books recommended were 
Orwell’s “1984,” E. M. Forster’s 
“Passage to India” and Irwin Ross’ 
“A Strategy for Liberals.” Another 
recommendation was “The Vital 
Center,” by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 


 d 


bFederal Labor Union 24317 in Vin- 
cennes, Ind., and Federal Labor Un- 
ion 24513 in Washington and Plain- 
ville, Ind., have won wage increases 
ranging from 10 to 15 cents an hour 
for employes of the three plants of 
the Vincennes Packing Company. 


bLocal 20, Office Employes, has won 
a $4 weekly wage increase in a re- 
newal agreement with the Continental 
Baking Company, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


bLocal 309, Operating Engineers, has 
won a representation election for un- 
organized employes of the John Oster 
Manufacturing Company, Racine, Wis. 


The cornerstone of the U.A.W.-A. 
F. of L. educational program is the 
firm conviction that an informed 
membership is the only basis for 
building a permanent and strong or- 
ganization. Workers’ education is still 
in its infancy, and the approaches to 
its successful application are under- 
going changes daily. 

The U.A.W.-A. F. of L. is anxious 
to learn from the experience of other 
unions, while being willing to experi- 
ment with new techniques of its own. 


bt is reported that the first labor pub- 
lication in the United States was The 
Man, published in Ithaca, N.Y., about 
the year 1822 by George Henry 
Adams. The paper advocated free 
homesteads, equal rights for women 
and abolition of. imprisonment for 


debt. 


Division 1381, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, has won a 10-cent 
hourly wage boost for drivers and 
garage workers employed by the Chi- 
cago Motor Coach Company, Chicago. 


bLocal 1100 and Local 1532, Elec- 
trical Workers, have secured a 5 per 


Operations of Seafarers’ fair-and-square job plan are seen on visit 
to union’s New York headquarters by Congressman Dollinger (left) 
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cent wage boost in a new agreement 
with the Arizona Power Company in 
Prescott, Flagstaff and Winslow, Ariz. 


>Typographical Union 10 has won 
pay raises of $2.50 per week and three 
weeks’ vacation for employes with 10 
years’ tenure in a new contract with 
the Courier-Journal and Times, daily 
newspapers in Louisville, Ky. 


PLocal 181, Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers, Louisville, Ky., has organ- 
ized and signed contracts bringing 
numerous benefits with the White 
Horse Cafe, Little George’s New York 
Bar and the Headline Bar and Grill. 


PLocal 85, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
secured a 5-cent hourly wage raise 
for more than 250 workers in the em- 
ploy of Central Georgia Sheet Metal 
Contractors Association, Atlanta. 


pLocal 972, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has won wage and fringe benefits 
totaling 10 cents an hour in a first 
contract negotiated with the Lauhoff 
Company of Danville; Ill. 


bLocal 331-H, Upholsterers, has se- 
cured wage increases and a social se- 
curity program in a contract nego- 
tiated with the Ellsworth Ice Cream 
Company of Bloomington, Ind. 


>The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen have won wage in- 
creases and other benefits for 10,000 
workers at Armour and Company 
plants in Chicago. Additional boosts 
have been won for Armour employes 
at Huron, S. Dak.; Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.; Green Bay, Wis.; Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Memphis, Tenn. 


>Local 315, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has won a 10-cent hour- 
ly wage boost for greasers, washers 
and tire-changers employed by the 
Lang Transportation Company, Con- 
yes Trucking Line, Fortier Transpor- 
tation and Acme Transportation, all 
located in Richmond, Calif. 


>A. F. of L. department store clerks 
employed in three Albert Company 
stores at San Rafael, Calif., have won 
a $3 weekly wage raise and other 
benefits in a recent agreement. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has won wage increases of 
9 cents an hour for over-the-road 
truck drivers employed by John Mor- 
rell and Company, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


>The National Association of Letter 
Carriers plans to build an eight-story 
building to be used as national head- 
quarters on a site at First Street and 
Indiana Avenue in the nation’s capital. 


Miami’s June Hague is active 
in Commercial Telegraphers 


bAvoseta Creamery workers, ‘Paris, 
Ark., have voted 2 to 1 in favor of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters as their bargaining agent. 


The A. F. of L. movement of Detroit gave these television sets to the Veterans’ Hospital in Dearborn 
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enforces minimum standards and 
well-tried practices. Legislation deals 
with matters affecting all citizens and 
with rules of action conforming to the 
ideals of the majority of citizens. It 
does not provide the flexibility needed 
for pioneering for new standards. 

§® in economic relations—where 
men and women determine their work 
lives—he. conceived of the develop- 
ment of economic order by mutual 
contracts guided by basic principles 
of human welfare and scientific law. 
He sought to establish economic gov- 
emment in which all concerned in 
production should have representa- 
tion and voice. He was preoccupied 
with the problems of daily progress. 
He declared : 

“We want more, we demand more, 
and when we get that more, we shall 
insist upon again more and more and 
even more until we get the full fruition 
of our labor.” 

As opposed to the straightforward 
union plans to reduce hours and in- 
crease pay, there were European So- 
cialists who wanted to abolish private 
employers; Henry George, who argued 
for single tax on land; the Populists, 
who wanted cheap money; political 
reform movements, exiles from the 
Paris Commune, and many others led 
by intellectuals who wanted to use 
workers for their own ends rather 
than to improve work conditions. 

Watching such leaders beguile 
workers from the main problem of 
diminating poverty, Samuel Gompers 
urged one organization devoted purely 
uid simply to the welfare of work- 
$—trade unions. 

Shorter hours and more pay, he 
said, are the most revolutionary forces 
in the lives of workers. 

Pure and simple trade unionism 
ment to him unions of workers, di- 
tected by workers, to promote the 
welfare of workers. Only workers 
employed in the union’s jurisdiction 
were eligible to membership and only 
members were eligible to election to 
union office. All other organizations, 


er worthy, were secondary to 
union. 


Some, like the Socialists, the 
ts of Labor, the American Rail- 

road Union and the 1.W.W., tried to 
d up dual unions but without real 
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Samuel Gompers 


(Continued from Page 6) 


success. These experiences led the 
American Federation of Labor to an- 
other cardinal principle in union gov- 
ernment—one union for one jurisdic- 
tion. Other union principles and 
practices were evolved out of experi- 
ence in dealing with problems. Our 
unions took on aggressiveness born 
of the New World, where all struggled 
to benefit by opportunities freely 
available to all. 

Samuel Gompers realized that if 
the union harnessed all the energy 
and resourcefulness of wage-earners 
in furtherance of economic purposes, 
the union would lift real standards 
of living for all workers and would 
make workers a power in their com- 
munity. 

This “rope of sand,” as critics had 
once called the American Federation 
of Labor, was to him the strongest 
force on earth because it was held 
together by mutual interests and 
moral compulsion. The principle of 
voluntarism he extended to political 
action when in 1906 and 1908 he 
rallied all the unions to non-partisan 
trade union action to secure relief 
from injunction abuses that threat- 
ened freedom and from application of 
anti-trust legislation to trade unions. 

“Laborers have no product for 
sale,” he cried. “They possess only 
their labor power—their power to 
produce.” 

To save trade unions from being 
crushed by legislation and court 
decrees, he submitted a bill of griev- 
ances to Congress and petitioned the 
political parties to include labor’s 
declarations in their platforms, and 
then called upon workers to reward 
their friends and punish their foes. 
Their guide was loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of unionism. 

His faith was later to be justified 
by the labor provisions of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act regulating and limit- 
ing the use of the injunction and de- 
claring that “the labor power of a 
human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce,” and by the 
enactment of the law establishing the 
U.S. Department of Labor and the 
Seamen’s Act. 

In his later years, still crusading 
for human freedom, he gave distin- 
guished service in the First World 


War and helped to create the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor to 
bring economic freedom to the wage- 
earners of the Western Hemisphere. 

As Samuel Gompers journeyed 
across the country to what he knew 
was his last labor convention in El 
Paso, he wrote a personal and final 
message to labor. In it he embodied 
his creed. I felt it a great honor 
that he sent for me and asked me to 
read it for him as he explained that 
his eyes no longer served him. That 
message ended: 


“As I review the events of my sixty 
years of contact with the labor move- 
ment and as I survey the problems 
of today and study the opportunities 
of the future, I want to say to you 
men and women of the American la- 
bor movement, do not reject the cor- 
nerstone upon which labor’s structure 
has been builded but base your all 
upon voluntary principles and _ illu- 
mine your every problem by conse- 
crated devotion to that highest of all 
purposes, human well-being in the 
fullest, widest, deepest sense.” 

Such was the kind of labor move- 
ment Gompers helped to mold—an 
organization typically American and 
devoted to the ideals that gave our na- 
tion purpose. It is the kind of labor 
movement in which any free nation 
may take pride. It is part of the life- 
stream of American democracy. 


The organization which Gompers 
built has withstood the gruelling tests 
of business prosperity and depression. 
Because of its services it has gained 
and held members. Bound by spirit- 
ual and fraternal bonds, it has in- 
spired its members to work on for 
ever higher standards. 

The organization he built stands 
today unchanged in basic principles. 
As new problems have developed, we 
have applied the old guiding precept 
and have added a bit here and there 
to procedures. There has been growth 
without change of purpose or goals. 
Our foundation, rooted in understand- 
ing of human dignity with inalienable 
right to freedom, will remain un- 
changed. 

We pledge our founder loyalty to 
the principles he upheld. We know 
that the freedom we enjoy was gained 
by the sacrifices of men who under- 
stood and accepted.responsibility. 

If we are to continue to enjoy this 
freedom, we must also share responsi- 
bility for exercising rights and main- 
taining freedom. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Daniel J. Tobin, president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters— 
We have a gov- 
ernment and a 
way of life pref- 
erable to that of 
any other nation 
on earth. We 
have plenty of 
shortcomings as a 
nation and we 
have a long way 
to go, but as we look about us in this 
troubled world, we find much of 
which to be proud. When we compare 
our standard of living with that of 
some other nations, we can see why 
things are better here. Yet our way of 
life is not éntirely made up of ma- 
terial assets. We have spiritual and 
intellectual possessions, and these as- 
sets are greater than the material ones 
we have. The greatest is the Constitu- 
tion and our charter of rights and lib- 
erties. The Constitution sets forth our 
form of government and describes 
how we as a nation shall be governed. 
This is a goverriment of “we the 
people.” And we, the people, have 
basic rights which are set forth in 
the Bill of Rights. We cherish our 
way of life. It stands out in the pres- 
ent world as a beacon light of demo- 
cracy in a world of unrest. It is up 
to us to guard our heritage and pro- 
tect our precious freedoms. 


William C. Doherty, president, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers 
—From its incep- 
tion the National 
Association of 
Letter Carriers 
has constantly 
striven to adhere 
to and further the 
ideals of service 
and fraternalism 
that the founding 
fathers had in mind when they organ- 
ized the N.A.L.C. in 1889. If an in- 
crease in numerical strength is the 
criterion by which the success of our 
efforts is judged, then it must be said 
that we have not failed. But there 
still remains work to be done in bring- 
ing about the organization of un- 
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organized letter carriers. The Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers 
has never advocated class legislation; 
on the contrary, it has time and time 
again opposed any attempt to differ- 
entiate between one type of carrier 
and another. The National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers is democratic 
to the core. Neither race, creed nor 
color is a deterrent to membership. 
Whatever degree of success the 
N.A.L.C. has enjoyed as an organiza- 
tion during the past six decades can 
be attributed in a great measure to the 
fact that during all these years a ma- 
jority of letter carriers realized that 
only through organization could they 
make individual progress. 


Robert P. Patterson, former Secre- 
tary of War—Freedom is like a bag 


of sand. If there . 


is a hole any- 

where in the bag, 

all the sand will 

run out. If any 

group of our peo- 

ple are denied 

their rights, soon- 

er or later all 

groups stand to 
lose their rights. All the freedom will 
run out. Labor has always held fast 
to freedom. It has resisted the growth 
of dictatorship, well aware that dic- 
tators will stamp out freedom every 
time. Labor for the same reason must 
always be in the forefront of the fight 
against bigotry, because bigotry too 
will stamp out freedom. Labor knows 
the urgent importance of teamwork. 
Teamwork does not mean that every- 
one on the team must be alike or 
think alike. The team is stronger 
when the members of it are different 
in abilities and in temperament. But 
good teamwork does require that 
there be none of the friction among 
the members that intolerance on racial 
or religious lines always stirs up. The 
fact is that if a team is out to win, it 
cannot afford racial or religious prej- 
udice. We in America have the ever- 
lasting truth of the Declaration of 
Independence, that all men are creat- 
ed free and equal. We have the teach- 
ing of our religious faiths—Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish—that all men 


are brothers. These are living pring;. 
ples that have a call on our cop. 
science. They have a call on our be. 
havior, too. They are demands tha 
we cannot evade or dodge. 


Serafino Romualdi, 4. F. of |, 
representative for Latin Americq— 
During the past 
year the Ameri. 
can Federation of 
Labor has en. 
phasized the need 
to improve the 
conditions of the 
workers south of 
our border in 
order to raise 
their standard of living. Although 
Latin America, with its twenty repub. 
lics, does not offer a uniform pattern, 
in practically every country the work. 
ing population is-still condemned toa 
miserable existence—in_ some cases 
far below the subsistence level. Low 
wages have been the curse of Latin 
America. They have led to economic 
stagnation, prevented the expansion 
of markets and kept down the pur- 
chasing power of the population. And 
low wages deprive the worker of that 
necessary incentive to give all that is 
needed in order to increase produc- 
tion and thus contribute to the wel- 
fare of his industry. By helping 
Latin Americans to attain a higher 
standard of living, we. help North 
American workers to preserve and 
improve their own standard of living. 


Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary, 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A— 
By the pursuit of 
wise and _ states 
manlike _ policy 
on the part of le 
bor unions, 0 
ganizations of 
farmers, cooperé 
tives and political 
organizations of 
the people, w 
can build here in the United State 
and in the countries which are allied 
with us in the struggle for freedom 
the kind of social, economic and poli- 
tical institutions which the times de 
mand. It is upon the economic bar 
gaining power of the people joined to 
gether that economic liberty alone c? 
be built, and it is upon the economic 
freedom of the people that political 
freedom must riecessarily rest. 
two are inextricably bound together. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


LOOKING FORWARD 


HE Christmas festivities were 

over. Wreaths were down from 

the doors and windows. Pine 
trees, shedding their needles, which a 
few days before had stood in glory, 
were now relegated to the trash heap, 
waiting to be hauled away or burned. 
Christmas was over. The new year 
had started. 

“We certainly have to get down to 
business,” said Roy. 

“Who is in charge of the programs 
for the next three months?” asked 
Muriel. 

“Lois and Ken have the programs 
for January, February and March,” 
Roy replied. “And you, Muriel, and 
Al Hall have the next three months, 
which takes us through June and the 
end of school.” 

“Are we going to try a summer 
session this year?” Muriel asked. 

“Tt hasn’t been decided yet,” Roy 
replied. “Most likely there will be 
camp again, but we’re not sure what 
month, and the other plans will have 
to be worked out when we find out 
about that.” 

“Can you imagine talking about 
camp—you know, swimming, hiking, 
sleeping out-of-doors, and all that 
wonderful summertime stuff — when 
we're knee-deep in-snow and ice?” 
asked Patricia Jones. 

“By the way, did you bring your 
ice skates?” Roy inquired. “If so, 
ll take your challenge for the race 
across the lake and back.” 


“Yes, I have them, and I still think ~ 


I can beat you,” she said with a 
friendly smile. “Let’s hurry through 
this meeting so we can get out be- 
fore the sun goes down.” 

“Good idea,” said Roy. “Now to 
business with a vengeance!” Roy was 
the president of the Junior Union. 
“We six—Lois, Muriel, Patricia, Ken, 
Al and myself —are the planning 
committee which was chosen at the 

mber meeting. We are going to 
have to hustle to have as fine a six- 
months schedule as we just finished. 
let’s see what is prepared for Jan- 
wary. Ken and Lois, what have you 
to report?” 

“To begin with,” said Ken, “we 
have this month’s meeting in readi- 
ness. We are to have our annual 
sleigh ride to The Tavern and will be 
joined there by the Junior Union 
tom Center City. I have all the cor- 
tespondence from the local there. We 
eave here at 5 o'clock on Friday 


afternoon of next week. We should 
arrive at The Tavern at 6. Supper 
will be served at 6:30. The Center 
City crowd is doing the same. We 
have nineteen on our list who are 
going. Maribelle Barnes writes that 
tir bits twenty-one sure and maybe 
two more. 

“The Tavern manager also has 
written that they are expecting be- 
tween forty and forty-five all told. 
The supper menu sounds swell. Since 
we put on the program last year, Cen- 
ter City is providing the entertain 
ment this time, and Maribelle assures 
us we will have a wonderful evening.” 

“Also, if I may add a word,” said 
Lois, “the plans. are to leave The Tav- 
ern at 10 o'clock so we can all be 
back here at 11.” 

“Oh, yes, there’s another thing. 
Roy, you are to be called on for a 
short speech to give a résumé of what 
we have done since our last joint 
meeting a year ago.” 

“I thought you would forget that.” 

“Never,” said Lois. “We all enjoy 
seeing our president suffer from time 
to time.” 

“How much will it cost?” asked 
Muriel, the practical one. 

“It’s a dollar for dinner, and the 
cost of the team and the sleigh comes 
from the treasury,” answered Ken. 
“I don’t know how Center City is 
managing, but the dinners are a dol- 
lar for each person, and we each pa 
for our own. Roy’s suffering is free.” 

“This month is in order, then,” ob- 
served Roy with a wry smile. “How 
about February?” 

“Fortunately for program chair- 
men as well as for our country,” said 
Lois, “we had two great national 
leaders born in February, and we are 
going to have February a Red, White 
and Blue month. There will be a 
business meeting the first Saturday 
of the month, and two weeks later we 
will have a joint Lincoln-Washington 
Party. The details will be announced 
later. We have asked five others to 
work with us on a committee.” 

“Then we will have our two study 
groups meet on alternate Saturdays,” 
said Ken. “The study will be a short 
course on how to conduct a meeting. 
Mr. Owen is going to give us the les- 
sons on parliamentary procedure. The 
time will be announced later. Lois, 
give them the outline for March, will 
you, please?” 

He passed the notebook to her. 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“The first meeting will be the busi- 
ness meeting,” she said. “The second 
Saturday is the date of the Central 
Labor Union rally and we'll be busy 
with our part of it, but we have to 
wait for their committee to tell us 
what to do. The third Saturday we 
plan to have our joint Junior and 
Senior High School meeting, and the 
fourth Saturday we are planning to 
have a speaker give us a talk on the 
life and times of Samuel Gompers. 
That takes care of Ken’s and my 
report.” 

“Now you and I have to get going,” 
Al said to Muriel. 

“Indeed we do,” she agreed. Turn- 
ing to Roy, she said: “When do you 
want to meet again as a planning com- 
mittee to hear what we will have to 
offer?” 

“The first week in March will be 
soon enough. What do you think, 
Patty?” 

“That’s soon enough, I’m sure,” 
responded the vice-president. 

“How’s about a hot chocolate down 
at the corner now?” suggested Ken. 

“That’s a good idea,” said Roy. 

“You'll need some extra sustenance 
if you expect to beat Patty in that 
race,” Ken told him. 

The planning committee put on 
their wraps, gathered together skates, 
books, notebook and pencils and other 
trappings and with a rush were down 
the stairs of the Labor Temple and on 
their way to the corner for a snack. 
Then they spent an hour at the lake, 
which was ot solid and made a 
perfect place for the skaters to exhibit 
their skill. 

As Patty and Roy waited for a sig- 
nal from Ken to start, sides were 
chosen. Those supporting Patty were 
in one group, those favoring Roy in 
another. There was much shouting 
and excitement was high as the two 
skimmed across the ice, turned at the 
far side and came back again whip- 
ping into the wind. 

Just as they flashed to a finish a 
light branch from a tree scudded 
toward them, and both Roy and Patty 
fell in a heap and slid to a stop. For- 
tunately, neither was hurt, and the 
laughing, screaming spectators helped 
them to their feet. The judges, Lois, 
Ken and Muriel, ruled the race a tie. 

“We'll just call it a bit of un- 
finished business,” said Roy to Patty, 
as they sat down to rest. 








‘Ugh! .. LOFeIgners " 


Ever since the Pilgrims landed, there have 
been those who called others “foreigners.” 
Come to think of it, we're all foreigners, 
aren’t we? Some of our families have been 
here longer than others—but at one time 
they, too, were foreigners. 


We're all foreigners, more or less, but 
—far more important—all AMERICANS. 
So lef’s not think of others in terms of 
where their ancestors came from. Let’s 
think of everyone as INDIVIDUALS—as 
AMERICANS. 


Here are three ways each of us can help 
to keep the United States of America 
united: 

1. ACCEPT—or reject—people on their 

individual worth. 

2. DON’T LISTEN TO, or spread, ru- 


mors against a race, a religion or 
a class. 


3. SPEAK UP, wherever we are, against 
prejudice, and work for under- 


Renenier— 
THAT'S BEING AN AMERICAN 
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